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Junior Farming Clubs. 


Something should be done to interest the 
young people in farming, especially those 
from fourteen te twenty-one years old. Few 
of them eome to the regular Institutes, and 
most pass the age of strongest memory. and 
most active intelligence without “Contact 
with the wonderful new ideas which are 
making over again the business of farming. 

Why not have junior farmers’ clubs 
planned for the young set. and managed by 
them so far as possible? Young men of the 
age mentioned are likely to start a debating 
club or lyceum, anyway. A junior agri- 
cultural club affords plenty of practice in 
speaking, if properly managed, and also a 
chance’ to handle subjects of real value. 
Every intelligent young fellow has ideas of 
his own about farming. What he needs is 
to talk it over with others, brighten and 
smooth off his opinions, and listen to those 
who know more than he does. 

A junior society would prove a valuable 
feeder to the older elub, and woald tend to 
raise its standard of activity, The, same 











hall could be used at different hours, or the, ) 4 
junior meeting might:be held in an adjoin-} ©’ 


ing room at the same time, certain speak-. 
ers for the older folks being asked to pre- 


pare also something partioularty’ Glear: and f ys 


lively for the junior meeting. In arranging 
programmes, music, lantern views and ob- 
ject lessons are desirable, also outdoor 
meetings or expeditions for the study of 
plant growth and animal life, etc. If any 
one would like further details of the start 
and management of a club of this kind, the 
editors will be glad to supply them. 


Iimpreved Metheds. - 

A curious fact about the milking-machine 
is that it has for years promised great 
things for dairymen, but has. really gained 
but little ground, being always onthe verge, 
but never quite reaching popularity. It 
would seem that a little further improve- 
ment would make certain types of the ma- 
chine just the thing needed for large dairy 
farms. 

A well-known dairyman, who has lately 
seen a milking-machinein constant practical 
use ona large farm with sixty milch cows, 
still shakes his head when asked whether he 
will buy a machine. It is too expensive as 
yet, he says, is considerable trouble to clean 
and keep ia working order, and it requires 
skilled and careful attention. He further 
says: “‘When we entered the shed milking 
had just begun, and there was an entire ab- 
sence of bustle and noise. The teats were 





fixed on to cow after cow, who took to them 
in the most matter-of-fact manner, and all, 
With one exception, paid so little atten- 
tion to them that they did not cease feed- 
Ing for an instant. In the one ,excep- 
tion the cessation] was only momentary, 
and throughout the shed the animals were 


complacently feeding while the milk was 
being extracted without the intervention 


of hands. One animal was evidently hold- 
Ing bac her milk, but very shortly let the 
Streai: down freely. Wesaw the machine 
used on a recently calved heifer—this was 
the second or third time it had been applied 
—an there was no difficulty, so that there 
Will probably be very few animals which 
Wil ob ect decidedly to its use and refuse 
tolet down the milk. It will probably be 
fouul, too, that young animals not previ- 


Ousiy «ilked by hand will object to it less 
than hand milking.” 

a il years ago, at a small gathering of 
~~ ‘and farmers, Major Alvord of the 
hatioi lairy division stated very cautiously 
that thought the successful milking- 
mac. \as almost here. “ Almost ’? seems 
to re) the right word to use in regard to 


il “ful and slowly developing inven- 
on, 


——— 
Farm Sugar Making. 


‘ring sap, it is put into barrels 
a ona stone boat sled to the sap 
* " ‘unnel with a strainer in it should 
“hg ‘0 fit the barrels. To empty the 

I ie bucket into the pail, hold the 





In < 
and : 


— ‘the left hand, place the cover 
a eft arm above the elbow. Hold 
tim... .08¢ to the left of the bucket, the 
right } hich is grasped firmly with the 
ie “‘, and turned gently on the spile, 
let th. , “'e, until the sap is all out. Then 
bucks: .. \°t back to placeand cover. The 


eel * not removed from the spile, no 
the thee. no dirt sticks to the cover, 
*«. bone is not bent, and one hand 


soared he sap more easily and quickly 
JOT, 

ee ‘he barrels are emptied, drive close 
Poles. iy of the skids. ‘hese are straight 
Upper eng antlings 3x4, fastened to the 
nd to, yo * the trough, and at the lower 
“ 4 timber at right angles with them 


ad hig 
leve paced enough to bring them just on a 
‘th the top of the sled. The skid 


should be long enough to let the barrels roll 
once and alialf over and bring the bung- 
holes down. Skids should not be steep, or 
the barrels will roll too hard for one man to 
unload easily. 

About two treet rrow tae tewer end of the 
trough a strainer cloth should be stretched 
across through and tacked firmly to the 
sides and bottom by strips of lath. Lower 
end of the vat is one-half inch lower than 
upper end, so the heavy dirt will settle and 
the vat will drain dry. The lower trough in 
the sugar-house is arranged the same way. 

As soon as the upper vat is settled and is 
full, the faucets are opened, and as soon as 
the bottom of the boiling pans are covered, 
the boiling begins. If sap boils over, a bit 
of lard as big asa pea will keep it down for 
two hours and not injure flavor of syrup. 
It is best to “syrup off’’ often, once in ten 
gallons. A barrel of sap makes agallon of 
syrup thick enough to strain. Cool and 
settle before clarifying. When cool, the 

‘gallon of syrup will weigh ten pounds. 


turns light colored, then pour into moulds. 
For grained sugar, stir until sugar is nearly 
dry and white as good “‘ C ” coffee sugar. 
There is as much difference in sugar made 
| as I have described, and that made from sap 
and water, canght in open buckets and 
boiled in kettles hung between two logs, as 
there is between cauliflower and cabbage. 
Buyers appreciate this difference. 


QUICK CLEAN WORK. 


For prime maple syrup three things must 
be observed: (1) Sap must be kept clean. 
(2) It must be kept cool and sweet until 
boiled. (3) It must be , as soon as 
possible after it rans, and boiled as rapidly 
as possible. ba 

One can guard against sour sap in several 
ways. Do not throw out cakes of ioe; they 
keep sapcool. It even pays to _ foe 
for the sap if theday is warm. 
run the vats, strainers and barrels” 
be sealed. Thereare several days when th 
days are warm and the nights are freezing, 









7re8 


Use care to keep dirt out, strain, 
settle and sfim thoroughly. 

Gather often, and keep sap cool and 
sweet.. : 

Scald. 





strainers and buckets and 





Scald and.dry all the vessels and put up 
neatly all the fixtures at the close of the sea- 
son, lock the door and everything will be 
ready at & minute’s notice. 

These directions are for farmers who wish 
syrup wit + the expense of costly appara- 
tus and materials. 

Middlesex: County, “t. 


ail 


A. I. LEonarRD. 





_ Mariety in Pig Feeding. 
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I ye.in balanced ration for a pig as 


ws for amorning meal succotash 





well as: vt At the present time I give 
the ? 


tore quantity of sugar .and- 


care of a large number as a few if all are 
same age. After they are weaned they will 
give little trouble if their enemies are kept 
away. 

Two good plans of cooping are used. By 
one method small coops with a box and a 
run of wire netting, the whole being moved 
when fresh ground is needed. A better 
plan, on the whole, is to enclose a goud- 
sized space with four-foct netting, with a 
high board or strip of fine netting at the 
bottom, being careful to close up all spaces 
next to the ground. In this enclosure are 
kept all the young chickens. The hens are 
confined in a slatted box for a few days 
‘until they learn to stay there nights, after 
which they all have free range inside the 
enclosure. They do not fight enough to do 
any harm. They do not fly out, and no cats 
care to jump in among all those watchful 
hens. Chickens raised in sucha yard will 
not fly out when they become older, pro- 
vided there is green stuff to eat. It is best 
for land and for chickens to enclose a new 
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BOILING AND SUGARING. 


When there are eight or ten gallons of syrup 
and it has boiled to about one inch deep in 
each pan, slacken the fire a little and put all 
that can be put safely into the front pan and 
fill up with cold sap. When it drops from 
the dipper in drops three-fourths of inch 
broad, run it into casks through the strainer 
and leave for twelve hours to settle. If you. 
have a car, draw pan up two Inches and roll 
it to the front away from the fire, lower ore 
end two inches and run off the syrup at 
leisure. Without car, slacken fire, dip out 
all but a pailful, have two men lift off the 
pan, pour out syrup, turn in sap and place 
on the fire. 

For clarifying, small sheet-iron pans, two 
feet long, 14 feet wide and nine inches deep 
may be used. Fill to the depth of two 
inches and place on top of cooking stove. 
If care is taken in gathering and boiling, 
the syrup, after settling in casks, will be as 
light colored as strained honey. It is com- 
mon to clarify it with milk or beaten eggs 
or both. Eggs make lighter colored syrup, 
but injures the flavor. A pint of milk will 
clarify ten gallons. The proper quantity of 
milk should be stirred into the syrup when 
it is first put over the stove. Boil, skim- 
ming the dark scum that rises tothe surface 
until the hot syrup weighs 10} pounds. In 
cooling, it shrinks, so that a gallon of cold 
maple syrup weighs eleven pounds. This 
is standard weight for thick maple syrup. 
If thicker, it will sugar badly. 

For sugar, boil until it hajrs; that is, drops 
from the edge of the dipper and draws out 





into hairs ten or twelve inches long. For 
cakes, take it off and stir until it grains and 


| then the sap runs well. This is followed by : 


storms and very cold weatrer. If the spiles 
begin to sour, they should be brought in 
and thoroughly boiled out in water in one 
of the pans. The buckets can be scalded by 
taking a barrel of boiling water on a sled and 
going through the woods, scalding and 
returning buckets to the trees bottom side 
up. It pays over and over again to du this. 
Usually, by the time the buckets need scald- 
ing the holes need reaming out or the trees 
cetapping. The reaming is done with a 
curved lipped bit nine-sixteenths.of ah inch 
thick. If the trees are small and tapped 
every year, do not bore a hole.a second time, 
reaming the old one answers the purpose. 

The expense of fitting up a camp of five 
hundred trees with buckets, spiles, cover 
mats, etc., including a good sugar house 
and shed, need not exceed $500, $1 toa tree. 
Ina favorable year, good trees will yield 
thirty to fifty cents worth of syrup, which 
is good interest. The buckets and fixtures 
will last thirty years, if well cared for. I 
une has five hundred good trees near to- 
gether, say on six or eigh* acres, with the 
other trees mostly cut out, this piece will 
net more than any other piece of equal size 
on the farm. In some cases trees have pro- 
duced eight pounds each, while a good, 
thrifty orchard of one hundred trees to the 
acre, under proper conditions, would yield 
an income of from $15 to $30 per acre. 

SPECIAL POINTS. 

Use tin buckets, hang them on the trees 
and cover. ‘ 

If home-made articles are preferred, use 
maple spiles, turned, bored and hotched in 


three places. - 








(wheat and oats) scattered on the floor or the 
ground, so that they cannot get it too fast, 
but must eat slowly and work for their 
food. At noon they get middlings and 
milk asathin slop. At night I feed about 
four or five ears of corn to each animal, 
Give plenty of water. 

I do not think it best to give brood sows 
much co n._ I know it is an easy way to 
make hogs look nice, but if you are practic- 
ing this and your sows are not getting 
plenty of exercise, the pigs. will be puny 
little fellows and difficult. to raise, anda 
disappointment to you. On the other hand, 
if you are feeding the sows all milk and 
middlings and no corn, the pigs will likely 
be very large at farrowing time, and you 
will have trouble in that way. The neces- 
sary requirements for the best results are a 
variety of feed and plenty of exercise. 

Fayetteville, Wis. H. P. WEsT. 
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Farm Hints for March. 
THE POULTRY YARD. 

Chickens hatched about the last of March 
seem to be the most profitable on a farm. 
They get started before lice get plenty and 
do fully as well as summer chickens. 

The cockerels at two or three pounds 
weight will bring more for their cost than 
later chickens kept to full size. The pullets, 
if kept growing fast, will be ready to lay 
just hen eggs are highest. 

If there is no incubator it really pays to 
buy a lot’ of setting hens, start them all to- 
gether and have the hatching business over 
at once, instead of stringing it out through 
spring and summer when there is so much 





of other work. Itis about as easy to take 


space each year. 
Eggs are cheap now, or will be soon, and 


some of them should be put away for use 
next fall. Simply makea thin whitewash 
and put in the eggs which should be new 
laid. They will answer for most purposes 
and allow some of the fresh eggs to be sold 
at high prices next No,ember. A fresh- 
laid egg can be kept in lime water much 
easier and better than many people suppose. 
The difficulty with most limed eggs is that 
they were not fresh enough when put up. 
With the approach of warmer weather 


1 the henhouse will be in bad condition unless 


keptdry and fairly clean. Moisture and filth 
are breeding grounds for lice and disease, 
Some persons make a great fuss about the 
method of using hen manure. A simple 
plan is to shovel some of it upon the top of 
every load of barnyard manure, using the 
mixture in the ordinary way. It does not 
pay to spend valuable time pounding and 
mixing manure. Under proper management 
the hens will have scratched it fine and 
mixed it with earth and litter. Manure in 
this condition is first class for peas, melons 
and squashes. Pigeon manure is even 
better for such crops. 
READY FOR PLOWING. 

Too many plows will go to the fields with 
a thick coating of rust, and will give con- 
siderable trouble during the first day’s 
work. If they were cleaned and oiled at 
the close of last season they will be all right. 
{If not, gasoline will take off most of the 
rust, and a coat of thick oi] will finish the 
job. Nothing like having tools always 
ready to do good work. 

A Manitoba farmer writes that the reasons 
why hecan plow twoacresa day against the 


Eastern farmer’s one are: He has lighter 
horses, which walk faster; long furrows 
with less turning, plows wider fields, works 
from 7 A. M. until 6.30 P. M., sends the 
teams all on the one furrow, takes one team 
himself, goes in behind to keep them mov- 
ing; and last, but not least, he has a com- 
mon sense plow. He hasa light plow with 
a sharp share that cuts fourteen inches in- 
stead of twelve inches. Another reason is 
the freer quality of the soil. Easterr fields 
of light soil without large stones can be 
plowed at the rate of two acres a day. 


EARLY CROPS. 

Peas may be sown very early, even the 
fall previous if desired. A sowing made in 
February in central Massachusetts gave a 
fair crop several days earlier than those 
planted at the usual time. But when the 
seeds remain in the ground a long time 
many of them will rot, and there will be 
numerous gapsin rows. The hard, round 
varieties are not so sweet as the wrinkled 
kinds, but are much less likely to rot in the 
ground when planted extraearly. Last year, 
however, the wrinkled kinds planted in 
March in southern Connecticut came up 
about as well as the smooth kinds. But the 
season was a remarkable one, with no killing 
frosts after early in April. March-planted 
corn and beans actually came through with- 
out injury. Anearly crop is so profitable 
and such a guod advertisement for the mar- 
ket gardener that it pays to risk something 
in planting seeds or setting plants early. 

WHEN IT RAINS. 

Fore-handed people, many of them, have a 

way of jotting down in a note book the 
items of work as they happen to notice 
them. This is the only businesslike way 
to carry on the small operations of the 
farm, insuring that none of the*‘ must-be- 
done ”’ items are forgotten until too late. 
Such a book, which should be a vest-pocket 
affair, is useful to consult on rainy days. 
It is Surprising how many of the little tasks 
éan be done just as woll evenings and rainy 
days if‘things are planned right. For in- 
stance, instead of coutinually stopping in 
busy times to mend harnesses, sharpen 
tools, and the like, have duplicates for im- 
mediate: and jot down the damaged 
article.in the note book. 
_ Here isasample leaf from a book at hand, 
only the rainy day jobs being copied: New 
nests for hens and clean henhouse; set 
broken glass ih barn ; draw off vinegar; re- 
peirs-in tenast houses grind bush axes; sort 
and pack apples; write for farm paper, write 
letters (answers to advertising); set hens; 
patch and whitewash small coops; prepare 
materials for grafting ; clean sugar spiles, 
ete.; mend knives and repair wringer 
(workshop); repair wagon; rivet harness; 
dress poultry; oil buggy; file handsaw. 

The record suggests the value of a good- 
sized workshop witha stove in it, a forge 
and a decent assortment of tools and mate- 
rial. It is easy to say that skilled workmen 
can do repair jobs to better advantage, ‘but 
the fact is that most farmers can use time in 
this way which would otherwise be of little 


| use. Besides, a workshop is & little manual 


training school for the boys and develops 
resource and self-contidence. Machinery is 
used to such an extent now that a farmer is 
considerably handicapped without some 
experience in mending and tinkering farm 


implements. 
MAKE A HOTBED. 


Nothing is gained by starting too early, 
where the object is only to raise enough for 
home use and have a surplus for ordinary 
markets. Very early hotbeds require more 
material, skill and attention than farmers 
care toemploy. Some farmers seem to be 
ignorant of the nature of hotbeds, and call 
a space of ground covered with glass by 
that name. Such a structure is merely a 
cold frame and will not produce vegetables 
very much earlier than the open ground. 

To make a hotbed, the space under the 
frame should be dug out two feet deep and 
nearly filled with fresh stable manure, the 
heating of which produces the warmth and 
rapid growth obtained in hotbeds. The 
manure is covered with three to six inches 
of garden soil, in which the seeds are sown 
and the plants are set. 

In central New England, hotbeds ready 
for use the last of March are about ready 
for farm use. They will be early enough for 
tomato plants, and will give a good supply 
of early radishes, lettuce and cabbage plants. 
If no regular hotbed sash is convenient, 
window .sashes might be taken from some 
building where they can be spared for the 
summer, and overlapped across the frame of 
the hotbed. A sheltered location is needed 
for a hotbed. Hoston gardeners put up 
broad fences on the north, where there is 
nothing else. The frame is merely a box 
afoot high, without top or bottom, and a 
little higher at one end than at the other to 
allow rain to run off the sash. 

SOW CLOVER EARLY. 
Thetime to sow clover seed is very early in 
spring, when the snow is about gone, and 
the ground is heaved and cracked by cold 
nights and warm days. There are only a 
few days each season that are just right; 
some part of March, according to the sea- 
son. The seed works into the cracks and 
fissures, after which freezing weather does 
no harm. Try hard to get clean seed. Much 
damage has beendone through weed seeds 
in clover. It pays to use a seed-sowing ma- 
chine, which costs $2 to $5, and lasts almost 
a lifetime. Thick sowing is best, six or 
seven quarts per acre when sown alone. 
Less will answer sometimes, but there is 
risk of athin stand. It is much better to 
sow clover separate and very early. Sowed 
later with the timothy the clover is not sure 
to catch well, is more likely to die out, and 
anyway does not have an even chance with 
the timothy. Sowing by machine is not 
much ofa job. Ifthe seed is clean a strip 
twenty feet .wide will be sown as fast asa 
mancan walk. Not half enough clover is 
grown in the Northeast. Nothing else does 
the farm so much good for the trouble 





required. 
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General Dairy Markets. : 

The butter market is quiet and rather dul 

for all grades except best ‘marks of fresh- 
made ‘creamery, which is in light receipt. 
General butter receipts at Boston are larger 

than last week. 

To quote Boston dealers: R. Conant: 
“Fresh creamery dull, hard to move above 
26 cents. Held stock 22 and 23 cents. Eggs 
* firm at 18 cents for Western and 20 cents 


for Eastern.” L. Slade: ‘* Market easy, and |- 


dealers find it difficult to make sales at full 
quotations. Cheap grades are in a bad state. 
Best creamery 264 cents.”” Lewis Mears 
& Co.: “ Conditions ‘dull, quiet, unsettled, 
except for fancy fresh. Dairy stock selling 
slowly and demand slack, Many retail 
dealers seem to have bought ahead and 
placed in storage. Cold and snow affected 
the receipts of eggs and prices stiffened, but 
the advance is not likely to hold long. Cheese 
market very strong at quotations, but de- 
mand quiet.” Fowle, Hibbard & Co.: 
** Cheese market‘in good condition and worth 
full quotations at 14 to 144 cents. Reno- 
vated butter is selling at 15 to 16 cents. 

G. A. Cochrane, exporter: ‘‘I think we 
have seen the best of the season. The mar- 
ket is awfully dull, except for finest goods. 
They don’t seem to want the low-grade 
butter at allin England. Our best grades 
are equal to the best Danish, and have sold 
on the same level of prices in English mar- 
kets, when salted and colored to suit the 
demand, but pyices for such grades are usu- 
ally higher here than abroad. Danish is 
now 24 cents in London, while our fancy 
creamery is 26 or 27 cents here. We export 
at present mostly low-grade packing stock, 
which would clear the home market for 
better goods. This grade now sells at 13 to 
14 cents.”’ 

Chapin & Adams: ‘ The supply of fancy, 
fresh-made New England creamery is 
rather short, and supplies on hand are seli- 
ing readily. A large proportion of the re- 
ceipts will not grade as extra. Our best 
creamery comes largely from Vermont. 
Cold-storage butter stocks are heavy, and 
great pressure is exerted to sell. There is 
a vast amount of cheap butter in the mar, 
ket ; over 25,000 packages in Boston storage. 

**Renovated butter has received a black eye. 
At one time it was selling within 2 cents of 
fresh butter. But the rider on the National 
oleo bill required a conspicuous stamp on 
the package of butter, like oleo. The State 
dairy bureau is active, and after a grocer 


has been hauled in for violation of the law | 


and fined $100, he is likely to let renovated 
alone. Other grocers hear of- his troubles 
and also keep away from renovated. The 
result is that it sells for 7 to 8 cents below 
fresh better. This condition of things is, of 
course, favorable for producers of fresh 
butter, which includes most of the Eastern 
dairy and creamery butter-makers. 

** Holders of cold-storage stock are likely to 
take a loss this year. The supply on hand 
of this stock is more than twice that of last 
year. A few small lots have been exported 
to feel the foreign markets, but the pros- 


pect is not encouraging in that direction. | 


Dairy butter is in light supply and ordinary 
quality and is moving rather slowly, not 
meeting with ready sale.’”’ 

The National Department of Agriculture 
has started to enforce the renovated butter 
law in New York State and elsewhere. In- 
spectors have notified dealers that for each 
violation of the law they would be fined $50, 
and the renovated butter handled must 
carry the United States revenue stamp on 
the box the butter is packed in, and the but- 
ter must be stamped in one-nalf inch letters 
on each label. . 

Some of the Connecticut dealers of reno- 
vated butter propose to contest the State 
law in regard to the requirements of the 
renovated butter, proving it to be unconsti- 
tutional. Chemists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture say they are in 
a@ position to prove by analysis that reno- 
vated butter is practically such. It is 
expected that both dealers and the depart- 
ment will push the test cases through the 
courts to settle the question. 

Receipts of butter at New York, Wednes- 
day, were 6112 packages, including 539 for 
export. The market has shown some weak. 


a 
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A RAILROAD BEAUTIFUL. 


BY CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON. 
(Extract from the November issue of ‘‘ House and 
Garden.” Copyrighted 1902 by Henry T. Coates 
& Co., Philadelphia.) 


Instead of a faddist’s dream or the whimsical 
claim of the theorist, the purpose to beautify the 
railroad is a matter of. common observation and 
knowledge, the principal‘systems of the country 
now having their landscape architect as certainly 
as their roadmaster. A pioneer in the work was 
the Boston & Albany road, and the story of the 
beginning is of nota little interest. The Penn- 
sylvaaia and Old Colony systems, indeed, began 
the task of beautifying their station surround- 
ings at about the same time, but the Old Colony 
has not carried the matter very far, and. the 


and less excellent plan, while of all the roads in the 
country the Boston & Albany, by the degree to 
which it has developed the project on the so-called 
Newton Circuit—a short stretch of road that 
makes a round of ‘Boston’s pretty western sub- 
urbs, touching at twenty-one stations before the 
terminal is reached again—offers the most com- 
plete and perfect object lesson available of what 
“the railroad beautiful’? may be. The oppor- 
tunity was an unusually good one, for the sta- 
tions are close together—often with barely a mile 
between them—the country Is rolling, fertile and 
picturesque, and the towns have long been re- 
markable for their beauty and orderliness. 

About twenty years ago E. A. Richardson was 
baggagemaster in the little station at Newton- 
ville. He had not had a gardener’s training, but 
he loved order and he loved flowers, and though 
his station is said to have been no worse than 
the others on the line, he set himself the task of 
making it better. His first encouragement came 
from an assistant engineer of the road, who fur- 
nished him with loam and sod,and then it attracted 























the attention of the Newtonville people generally, 
for the contrast, even though mainly of aspiration, 
was striking at that time of uniformly ugly 
station yards. Some of these _ public-spirited 
townsmen brought the work to the notice of 
Prof. Charles S. Sargent, who, as a director of 





ness, and prices have ranged lower in pro- 
portion than at Chicago. The bulk of the 
business in extra fresh creamery has been 
at 27 cents, and storage is forced on the 
market as low as 20 to 21 cents. 

Cheese markets everywhere are very firm 
and prices tend to advance a fraction on 
some grades. . Best sage is now 15 cents at 


the road, and also of tne Arnold Arboretum, had 
a strong natural interest in a project for railroad 
gardening. He saw at once the importance of 
working for a desirable distant end instead of 
expending energy upon a more showy but less 
valuable immediate accomplishment. Through 
his interest the possibility of improving the as- 
pect of the grounds of all the stations on the 





Boston, and fine Northern fall twins hard 
4o get under 144 cents. Receipts are light. 
At New York the demand is very fair and 
dealers firm at 144 cents. Exporters are 
doing a moderate business in the cheaper 
grades, some of which show close skimming 
and sell accordingly. 

Butter receipts at Boston for the week 
9111 tubs, 16,768 boxes butter, or 469,825 
pounds butter and 1136 boxes cheese, also 
1639 boxes cheese for export and 15,375 cases 
eggs. Same week in 1902 were received 
522,931 pounds butter, 1148 boxes cheese, 
besides 13,265 boxes cheese for export and 
7063 cases eggs. For the month of January, 
1903, total butter receipts were 2,300,574 
pounds butter and 4976 boxes cheese, besides 
4008 boxes cheese for export. Same month 
of 1902 receipts were 2,145,489 pounds but- 
ter, 3943 pounds cheese, besides 35,247 for 
export. Butter exported in January was 
58,500 pounds, against 145,227 in January, 
1902. Receipts of eggs for January, 1903, 
‘were 55,874 cases, against 29,596 cases dur- 
ing January, 1902, 3 

Receipts at New York for the week were: 
29,954 packages butter, 7950 packages cheese 
and 59,359 cases eggs, against 30,614 pack- 
ages butter, 13,131 packages cheese and 
26,033 cases eggs the corresponding week of 
last year. 
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Some very instructive results were ob- 
tained froma New York experiment, note 
by the Department of Agriculture, in feed- 
ing young ducks on grain and meat rations 
contrasted. Thirty-twoducklings were fed 
a@ ration of mixed grain and skimmilk or 
curds containing no animal matter. Thirty- 
two other ducklings of a similar size were 
fed mixed grains with animal meat and 
fresh bones or dried blood. Both were 
well-balanced rations. In the first ration 
all the protein came from vegetable sources, 
and in the latter about one-half of it was 
from animal sources. It was soon noticed 
that the animal meal birds were developing 
rapidly and evenly; but that the grain-fed 
ones were becoming thin. It was a. con- 
trast to see the long-necked, scrawny grain- 
fed birds, with trough full of good, appar- 
ently wholesome food before them, standing 
on the alert and ‘scrambling in haste after 
the unlucky bug or hopper that ventured 
into their pen, while the meat-fed ducks Jay 
lazily in the sun and paid little attention to 
insect life. The thirty-two meat-fed birds 
lived and throve, but at the end of the 
fifteenth week, thirteen of the grain birds 
had died, and the others were in poor condi- 
tion. The remainder were then fed four 
weeks on the meat ration, and made rapid 
gains. Rations are recommended in which 
forty to fifty per cent. of the protein is sup- 


road, especially of all the suburban stations, was 
brought before the full board of cirectors. 
Circumstances conspired to make the opportu- 
nity exceptional. Not only was the interest and 
expert knowledge of Professor Sargent available, 
but the Newton circuit was just being opened, 
and the Auburndale and Chestnut Hill stations, 
designed by H. H. Richardson, had created a new 
standard of way-station construction, and had 
given birthto ideals that could not be satisfied 
with neglected or barren station yards. So, to 
shorten the story, Frederick Law Olmsted 
was engaged to prepare plans for the grounds 
—to make the setting and arrange the planting 
for Richardson structures (!) and with this as- 
surance of artistic success the Newtonville bag- 
gagemaster was advanced to the position of 
superintendent of the department of station gar- 
dens and began to study in the Arboretum. 

The road now maintains its own nursery of 
hardy shrubs and plants. Sixty station yaras— 
forty, that is, outside the Newton circuit—are 
under careful cultivation; but the most interest- 
ing work, because the most compact and the 
work done under the most favorable circum- 
stances, is still that on the circuit. The princi- 
pal nurseries of the road, the department claims, 
arethe station gardens themselves, where the 
shrubs are grown thickly and transplanted as 
necessity arises. 

Proceeding out of Boston by the circuit, the 
first station beyond the city proper is Longwood. 
The railroad touches it on a curve, and, as usual 
in the avoidance of grade crossings throughout 
the suburbs, the tracks are depressed. The 
slopes of the cut are thickly planted with low- 
growing shrubs, above which rises picturesquely, 
ip the near distance, the square tower of a 
church. The low stone station cf the Richardson 
type nestles beside the track in a clearing of 
lawn; and up and down the line of road, the vista, 
once the train has passed, is as restful and as 
peaceful as a country lane all flower-bordered. 
‘The next station beyond Longwood is Brook- 
line, and being older than the others, it is disap- 
pointing. At“ the richest town in the world ” 
the series of stone stations is interrupted bya 
brick structure of earlier date. An extra track 
here was ladened with the always hideous freight 
cars; and the long station platform made no pre- 
tence to other than utilitarian service. But 
beyond the platform were to be found again 
the usual shrubs and lawn. Reservoir, with the 
high peak of its station roof, the almost com- 
plete conceaiment of the telegraph poles, the tall 
trees that lined the top of the bank on one side 
of the track, and the renewed abundance of 
bridal wreath and wild roses, that, were then all 
abloom, quickly restored the charth of the road. 
But the station at Chestnut Hill, the next stop, 
is well-nigh the prettiest of all. There isa park- 
like approach, roads and paths winding luxuri- 
ously down to the little station building, where a 
stunning stone arch throws its. protecting cover 
from wind and rain over the carriage drive. The 
street is not visible from the railroad, and the 
little park is graded gradually to the low level of 
the station. Two noble old willows adorn & 
stretch of lawn, and the shrubbery here has 
been planted with unusual skill and artistic 
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wait his return and the lingering caress or beauty 
with which it would send him forth. . There re- 
mains, however, ‘one thing to. criticise, and the 
fault appears once or twice again on the circuit. 


been more appropriate, and with the light travel 
to which the roads are subjected gravel had been 
not merely an excusable, but. even a preferable 
cover. fhe asphalt here is a jarring urban. note 
in a strictly rural scene that is, otherwise wholly 
delightful. At Newton Centre, which comes 
next, even the paths are asphalt; but there is 
here considerable grade from the street down to 
the station. Beyond Newton Centre comes New- 
ton Highlands. Here a regular lamp-post takes 
the place of the clumsy pole and arm of 








excellence. One can imagine a business man 





plied from animal sources. 


choosing Chestnut Hill for his place of resi- 


the electric lighting apparatus: at the other 
stations, and here a tree offers shade. The 
sumach grows in great profusion at the edge 
of the platform -here, in ~ contrast with 
snowy waban where the bridal. wreath was in 
luxuriant blossom. Between Newton Highlands, 
however, and Waban, there has come Eliot,a 
station so small as to make significant the new 


evidence of the. thoroughness with which the: 
work of beautifying the read has been under-! 


taken—for what is done here -must_be more for 
the road than for the place—and as, again, to 
draw attention to the tendency to conceal the 
station, in the view from-the town, rather than 
to emphasize its 1 resence. 

A winter view of woodlands illustrates how the 
Boston & Albany system of real landscape gar- 
dening, as distinguished from mere floriculture, 
invites beauty all the year around. 

Riverside is unique among all the circuit sta- 
tions as being at a higher instead of lower level 
than the town; and: beautiful views may be ob- 
tained from it. It is fortunate. also in the pos- 
session of some large trees, and though the four- 
track main line becomes here .a portion of the 
circuit—now turned back toward Boston—the 
illustration shows how ineffectual has been the 
heavier travel and increased railroad importance 
to destroy the esthetic charm of the treatment 
adopted. Next comes Auburndale fwith a station 
whose surroundings vie with those of Chest- 
nut Hill in beauty. The Japanese ivy has 
covered the stone walls with green. The 
carriage road, divided by a cluster of shrubs, 
passes here also under a porte cochere, but one 
less striking than the bold stone arch at Chest- 
nut Hill, aud less pretty than the natural arch of 
bush and tree through which the footpath comes 
down to the station grounds. But here again there 
are large trees, und masses of syringa were in 
bloom when I was there, and the flagged walk 
curves in picturesque indolence, while the tool 
house—for which utilitarian structure the section 
of theroad seems here to find a need—has been 
put apart from the station in a most inconspicu- 
ous corner of the grounds, and then has been 
hidden with foliage. 

Beyond Auburndale come the Newtons, and 
then a few other stations before the big city is 
reached again; but they present no character. 
istics that have not been noted already, and it 1s 
sufficient that they maintain the high standard 
which has been set. for them by the rest of 
the circuit. In passing through the Newtons 
the depressed tracks occupy a shallow cut 
that has been lined for a long way with 
masonry, and so offers no opportunity for gar- 
dening effects. But there is a gain In substan- 
tialness of aspect, and certainly no loss in neat- 
ness, so that the “ railroad beautiful” has pene- 
trated far into greater Boston, and its tracks 
have multiplied into a broad series, before so 
rare and notable a phrase as this becomes a 
misnomer. And in the other direction, in the 
long course westward across the State, many & 
station, notably those at Chatham and at Dalton, 
are reminders that the ideal has not been for- 
gotten or laid aside. 


Literature. 


Frank T. Bullen, who has entertained the 
reading public with “The Cruise of the 
Cachalot,” ‘ Apostles of the Southeast’’ 
and ‘Deep-Sea Plunderings,” has now 
ready another sea story, entitled “A 
Whaleman’s Wife,”’ which furnishes an 














LONGWOOD STATION. 


against the Puritanical setting of the early 
days of Boston, and she uses the excitabl2 
days ot witchcraft as pivots upou which 
some of the principal scenes turn the fort- 
unes of the hero, Roger Verring, and the 
heroine, Frances Armitage. The story opens 
in England upon the sailing of the ship of 
Captain Phips with whom Roger Verring 
takes service. On their way to Boston they 
encounter a pirate ship and rescue a maiden 
who proves to be an heiress.to great prop- 
erty. Her cousin seeks the wealth for his 
own and continues to plot against her life 
when he discovers she did ‘not perish on the 
pirate ship. Captain Phips treats Frances 
as his own daughter. Afterwards when the 
captain is governor of Boston, Frances comes 
to livein that city, where Roger, now Uap- 
tain Verring, also dwells. 

Sir Humphrey, her cousin, is in Boston 
too, full of his plots for her death. Failing 
in an attack on the street at midnight he 
carries the household, of which Frances is a 
member, to Andover, where the Indians are 
not very friendly. Roger goes to see if his 
beloved is safe, and he finds her ata brook 
some ways from the fortifications. While 


the park-like treatment of the area, macadam had : 


to each 


dence for no other reason than the’ soothing exciting tale of adventure in the whaling 
charm with whicb its little station would daily region. A love story makes a connecting 
| liuk between the fortunes of two whaling 
| ships, one bearing the defeated - lover, 
| Reuben .Eddy, as a common sailor, the 
The driveways of the grounds are asphalt. With other being the abode of the beloved 
woman, Priscilla Fish, now the, wife of the 
captain, ‘Da Silva.-On the mighty deep 
these two vessels, with no 
that 
men’s interest, plow the turbulent waves 
and engage in their 
pation. The separation of the small boats 
sent off fora whale furnishes the occasion 
for the meeting of Reuben and Priscilla, 
Reuben’s boat containing starving men be- 


hazazdous 


ing rescued by Captain Silva. 


cratic power possessed by the captain of 
a whaling vessel we read much in Mr.‘ 














Bullen’s book. The characters of Cap- 
tain Silva and Hampden are strongly 


conversing he spies an Indian, and silently 
warning Frances they makea run for safety. 
Roger is wounded in the shoulder, but no 
other mishap occurs. Sir Humphrey moves 
back to Boston conscious that he is under 
suspicion, .and once back he conceives the 





contrasted. Silva is brutal, fault-finding ings of the prevailing religion, of which 
and wholly depraved, but an energetic some traces are yet to be seen. It is a whole- 
some story, full of action, with its interest 


rules his vessel with a crude, tyrannical | sustained throughout. | New York: Double- 
power. On the other hand, Captain Hamp- | day,:Page & Co. Price, $1.50. ] 


worker and a competent navigator Swho 


den is as a father over his crew, and they 


would willingly die for him, giving him | friend of Mr. Barnas Sears, has written a 
their best endeavors and faithful devotion. | sympathetic sketch of this Christian educa- 

The principal strength of the book lies in | tor with that lucidity of style which charac- 
Mr. Bullen’s fine descriptive work of the | terizes Dr. Hovey’s other books. The read 
capture of a whale. These huge animals of | er’s attention is first called to the farmer 
the deep are docile, unless aroused by the | boy, eager for learning and ambitious for 
wounds from the harpoon; then it is that | larger views of life. Indefatigably he de- 
they will “fight with Titanic energy to | velops himeelf into an educated and polished 
free themselves from the galling weapon, | gentleman, working his way by teaching 
roaring with their monstrous heads high in, in order that he might obtain an ample 
the air at one moment, at the next flourish- | education. Completing his intellectual de- 
ing with force to smash the boat’s side with | velopment in Germany he returned to Bos- 
their mighty tails, the supple corners of | ton, taught ‘in the Newton. Theological 
which actually snapped like whip lashes | Schoo! as professor, and later became its 
for the .vigor’‘with which they were president.’ In educational work Mr. Sears 

After the whales | was profoundly interested. He was called 
the hard!to Brown. University as president and 
labor to decapitate the huge heads and cut/| proved to be one of its most powerful 
into the bodies to obtain the oil and the| chief executive officers. He left this post 
blubber. The boat reeks with the blood} of honor to become general agent of the 


lashed to and fro.’ 
are conquered, then begins 


and grease, and the water all about is a/| t 


seething mass of silent voracity. “ For who | The establishment of schools in the South 
knows how far away the hungry denizens | is even to this day a problem, but when Mr. 
of the deep have hastened to the feast, sum-/ Sears interested himself in the {subject 
moned by some unerring sense of which we | there were few educational advantages to be 

know nothing at all. It is the shark’s great | found in that section of the country. Itis|° 
opportunity, and it is no easy matter for any | said that it is due to Mr. Sears that the 
early advancement was placed on so firm a 


other fish to replace him.”’ 
The author renders the encounter of the | f 


ship’s crew with the whales intensely dra-| were necessary to any Northern man who 

should attempt to understand and ad- 
of the story’s principal characters are lived. | minisver to the needs of the South, and Mr. 
Silva’s treachery is at last his own undoing, | Sears possessed these qualities. Dr. Hovey 
and when his ship is all afire Reuben es- | has shown the personality of this one-time 
capes with Priscilla, picking up her hus- | teacher and leader as being particularly 


matic, while amidst the wild scenes the lives 


band from the water. The latter is wounded | 8 


unto death and lives only a short time. | eventful and fruitful career caunot but bea 


the chance of returning to the humble home | complish their best, whatever that may be. 


she once scorned, and to Reuben whom she | | 
once so slightly rated. 


Mr. Bullen is at his best when he is tell- days of San Francisco and the region there- 
ing sea stories, with their manifold dangers. | about that itis evident that interested per- 
His men characters, especially, are realistic, | sons of the Golden Gate are now more de- 


and his grip of sea scenes is strong and vig- | 5 
orous. 


York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1 50.1] 


by New Englanders, for it is adark blot on 


these ancestors were conscientious is some- 








The love story is the unconvincing | ing San Francisco of the present. That 
part; it fails to hold the attention. It is} there is a motive in so doing is apparent, 
primary in its importance in the develop- | and if, as a result of the publication of this 
ment of plot, yet secondary in interest. [New | book emigration to that delightful Pacific- 
coast municipality is increased, the efforts 
In the ‘history of Massachusetts the | put forth will not have been in vain. The 
period of witchcraft will always be lamented | eventful past is recalled in the open- 
ing chapters, and certainly the story of the 

the lives of our Puritan forefathers. That | forty-niners will never grow old. But the 
San Francisco of today occupies the 
times poor consolation, when one contem- | principal attention of the author, Charles 
Pp the lives which went out as a result | Keeler, 
of their ill-advised crusade. In choosing | enables one to obtain a comprehensive idea 
the adventures of s self-made American, | of the size, wealth and unique attractions 
Adele Marie Shaw has placed her plot | of this cosmopolitan city. Both the Span- 


idea of witchcraft. This charge against 
Frances would doubtless cost her her life, 
Sir Humphrey reasons, and stories are 
set in circulation, so that her every action 
is interpreted'as incited by witchcraft. At 
last accused, Frances is sent to jail, from 
where she is rescued and carried off by 
Roger. After atime, Sir Humphrey dis- 
covers the hiding-place and recaptures his 
cousin, planning to carry her off to the ship, 
but she escapes him, Roger being badly 
hurt.- Roger’s life is saved, however, and 
the treachery of Sir Humphrey is unmasked. 
In this: story of Puritan life the author 
has described graphically the stern teach- 


Alvah Hovey; D. D., LL. D., a pupil and 


— ie 


igh quarter and Chinatown, entirely, 
are exploited, and thetwo great educ, 


| institntions of the State, Stanford | 


sity and the University of Califor) 
‘mind us that the East is not alone ;, 
,gressing along the line of higher ej), 
One chapter is devoted to the poss'! 
of future growth, and the beau: 
San Francisco bay are describe: 
poetical manner. For example, 

told that this bay “is an ever. 
ing pageant of gray and blue, with 

hills on the margin, varying with the 
from’green to brown. The same ;, 
view seldom appears twicealike. ‘) 
sons, weather, hour,—all stamp th. 


_| print upon it and make it live. |: 


more companionable because of i:. 


4 surprises. You think you have fo!) 
through the whole gamut of its « 


-grave and gay, veiled and transpare:: 
and tempestuous, when, behold, th. 
-hour has transfigured the scene «: 
‘sents an aspect before undreamed !”’ 

-| _ Ma. Keeler makes us all want to \)- 
wonderful city which he describes, 
California Promotion Committee, t}). 
lishers, will welcome us all there as 
nent residents. |San Francisco, (a! 

California Promotion Committee. } 


“Gems of Thought. 


.---Let us cherish a. sober mind, and :: 
gr.nted thatin our best performances th). 
latent many errors which in their own tim: 
come to light.—Gladstone. 

4 ---- That God always should remove thie t! 

not what in many cases is wanted. It 1s not?! 
moval of the discipline we need, but the jigh: 
trust, the love, which will enable us to cas: 
cares upon God, to surrender our wills to | 
will, and thus to transform the buffetings 
friends, angels, and messengers to us of | 
and peace.—George Brown. 

.---One thorn of experience is worth a \ 
wilderness of warning.—James Russel! Low: 

----“* I willlift up mine eyes unto the | 
The vision of God uprseals the lips of 1 
Here.n lies strength for conflict with the ¢ 
mon enemy of the praying world, know: 
wandering thoughts. If the eye is fixed on (:«J. 
thought may roam where it will without irreye; 
ence, for every thought is then converted ints « 
prayer. Some have found it a useful thing when 
their minds have wandered off from devotion and 
been snared by some good, but irrelevant con 











as the eyes are again lifted to the Divine Face. 
but to take it captive, carry it into the presence 
of God and weave it into-a prayer before putting 
it aside and resuming the original topic. This is 
to lead captivity captive.—Charies H. Brent. 

--.- The lawyer may not; cannot purify his pro- 
| fession, but he can be a pure memberin it. The 
merchant cannot stop the iniquitous practices of 
trade, but he can be an honest merchant or e)-e 
go out of business. The mother may not be able 
to keep down the shallow standards that bewitch 
her daughters, but she can pitehthe key of he: 
own life so high that the dignity of her sou! wii! 
rebuke these standards and disarm them of their 
power. The father may not be able to keep lis 
sons from temptations, but he can himself desist 
from the filthy habit, the loose language, the in- 
different hfe that his admiring child is more 
likely tocopy from him than from any one else. 
—Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

---- The earnestness of life is the only passport 
to the satisfaction of life.—Parker. 

.---Lift your head to heaven and see that not 








one of the mortals who are there immortal 
arrived thither except by continual afflictions 
and troubles. Say often inthe midst of your con- 
tradictions: Thisis the way to heaven. I see 


the harbor, and I am sure that storms cannot 
hinder me from reaching it.—St. Francis de Sales. 

----It is not until the soul has learned a better 
wisdom, learned that the human race is one, and 
that. none can really rise by treading on his 
‘rother men, learned that true art is not the 
Slave of luxury, but the servant of humanity. 
learned that happiness is born, not of the lust to 
Possess and enjoy, but of the desire to give and 
to bless—then, and not till then, when she brings 
others with her, can the soul find true rest in he! 
place.—Henry Van Dyke. 

.---They who imagine that self-denial in- 
trenches upon our liberty, do not know that it is 
this only that can make us free indeed, giving us 
the victory over ourselves, setting us free from 
the bondage of our corruption, enabling us to 
bear afflictions (which will come one time 01 
another), to foresee them without amazement, 
enlightening the mind, sanctifying the wil! and 
making us to slight those baubles which others 
so eagerly contend for.—Sacra Privata. 

---A man is both harp and harper. The harp 
may not complain, but all the time the music it 
was meant to make sleeps in its strings. . . . 
Andin your powers sleeps the nobleness that 
they were meant to do.— Phillips Brooks. 
---- The inner side of every cloud 

Is bright and shining, 

1 therefore turn my clouds about 

And always wear them inside out 

To show the lining. 

—M. D. Babcock. 


---- The words of the Bibleare of far less im- 
portance than its thoughts, andits thoughts are 
infiniteiy less important than the spirit that 
prompted them. Hence words and thoughts are 
comparatively useless unless they bring us to tlic 
living spirit.—W. W. Fenn. 











“‘ Put your arms around me— 





rastees of the Peabody Educational Fund. 


ooting. Sound judgment and tolerance 


trong and convincing. The story of his 


Priscilla is disillusioned now and happy at | stimulant for all who are striving to ac- 


Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. ] : 
So much has been written of the early 


irous of disseminating information regard- 


and a-perusal of its contents 


There, like that; 
I want a little petting 
At life’s setting. 
For ’tis harder to be brave 
When feeble age comes creeping, 
And finds me weeping, 
Dear ones gone. 
Just a little petting 
At life’s setting: 
For I’m old, alone, and tired, 
And my long life’s work is done.” 


Yet souls that win immortal heights unclogge:, 
with self must move! 

The only thing that we can take from earth ‘ 
heaven is love! 

To make us great like Thee, Oh God! Thy sp! 
with us strive! 

Enlarge our lives to take Thee in! Oh give " 
nobier lives! —Lucy Larcoi. 


Something each day—a word. 
We cannot know its power: 
It grows in fruitfulness 
As grows the gentle shower. 
What comfort it may bring, 
Where all is dark and drear! 
For a kind word every day 
Makes pleasant all the year. 


Something each day—a deed 
- Of kindness and of good, 
To link in closer bonds 
All human brotherhood. 
Qh, thus the heavenly will 
We all may do while here 
For a good deed every day 
Makes blessed all the year. 
—Southern Churchman. 


The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 
—Francis W. Bourdillon 


----She with a geometric sector 
Can trace the radius vector 
And can give the sun’s diameter in feet; 
She van analyze the arum, 
Classify the coptic carum— 
But she cannot tell a cabbage from a beet 
—Chicago Daily News. 


----Myrtilla is quick with a proverb that’s pat, 


“All roads,” she remarks as we wilh: 
“lead to roam, 
And love makes one perfectly positive that 
The longest way round isthe shortest 4) 
home.” —Judge- 
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Practical Poultry Points. 
\ pong the numerous remedies for roup, 
1. majority of practical poultrymen seem 
or kerosene, Which is injected into 
“\“trils and roof of the mouth with a 
.yringe or oil-can. It isa simple 
sent and always convenient and in- 
ive, One poultryman mentions treat- 
wo hundred fowls successfully in this 
two applications are usually enough 
| in time. 
~ that the hard freezing weather is 
over, it is time to rig up @ good water 
_ One of the best for a large flock is 
yy arranging @ large milk can over a 
itting a wedge under the lower end 
~ ean to let out a little of the water. 
iis filled right side up, the pan put 
‘ne mouth and the whole quickly 
over. The objection to this fountain 
«kill required to fill without wasting 
|] deal of the water. An old iron 
makes a good fountain for common 
\bout two-thirds of the top should be 
./ over to keep dirt and sunshine away 
he water. 
ls which have everything they need 
-e not overfed, are not troubled with 
ostion. Its presence is usually due to 
-k of green food, meat and grit, and it 
1 prevented by supplying these in 
ent quantities. If it occurs, feed fine 
ered charcoal with the soft mash. 
-estion in fowls is indicated by the lack 
petite and bowel difficulties. 


» smaller the yard and the less green 
‘here is, the more likely fowls are to 
it. Even a six-foot fence has to be 
Jly constructed to keep the fowls in 
they are anxious to get out. A good 
isto slant the upper three feet of the 
» at an angle of about forty-five degrees 
yward. In eases where the fence is of 
hoards, the hens are kept in by setting at 
the top atwo-foot wire fence slanting in- 
ward. The hens aim according to the ver- 
tical part of the fence and are unable to 
fy backward when they come to the slant- 


ing part. 
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Poultry Steady, Eggs Dull 

vresh Western fowls are in ample supply 
and moving slowly. Turkeys not first class 
in quality and in light demand. Western 
chickens also are a hard-looking lot, too old 
aud poorly fattened. W. H. Rudd, Son & 
Co., report as follows: “ There has been no 
material ehange in the poultry market the 
past few weeks. Receipts of fresh killed stock 
are unusually light. Soft roasting chickens 





are commanding 22 to 25 cents, the Latter price 
extreme, and only an occasional shipment 
that will command it, the majority of stock 


arriving being coarse and staggy and selling 
under the price of fowl. Best fowls are rang- 
ing 14) to 15 cents per pound dressed, with 


small broilers, averaging 3 to 35 pounds to 
the pair, quotable at 22 to 25 cents per 


pound. Squab broilers are wanted. ‘The 
sizes most in demand are those dressing 
one pound each, and best stock is quotable 
at <1 per pair. There has been an unusual 
call for live fowl, large hens bringing 124 
to 1icents per pound. The latter price is too 
extreme to quote, as with increased supplies 
the market will probably drop back to 124 
cents. Receipts of eggs are quite heavy, 


and 22 cents an outside quotation for best 
nearby stock. Western eggs ranging at 16 
to 17 cents. Good squabs are wanted, and 


stock dressing seven pounds to the dozen 
quotable at $3 to $3.25 per dozen.”” 

The market for live fowls is active in New 
York, and the top limit of 16 cents is the 
highest recorded for a long time. Large 
quantities are required for the Jewish holi- 
day season, Says a New York dealer: 
“The next Jewish holiday falls on Friday, 
March 13, and is known as Hebrew Purim. 
The best market days for this holiday are 
the preceding Monday and Tuesday. The 
next following Hebrew holiday, and one of 
the largest in the Jewish calendar, comes 
April i2 and 13, and is known as the Pass- 
over. Live poultry shippers should pay 
particular attention to these dates, and time 
their shipments so that they will arrive 
about four days previous to the date of the 
feast, as these events cut quitea figure in 
the market, and generally the demand is 
large and prices good.”’ 

A unique method for insuring the} fresh- 
ness of eggs has been adopted by the dairy- 
men’s association in the vicinity. of the city 
of Kihl, Germany. The agents of this asso- 
ciation go among the farmers each day and 
purchase eggs, the farmer guaranteeing that 
they have been laid within the previous 
twenty-four hours. In consequence of this 
cuaranty, the association pays the farmer 
about half acent above the regular market 
price for each egg. The dairymen’s asso- 
ciation then makes a record.of each pur- 
chase by giving the farmer a registered 
iuwuber and numbering each egg in a cor- 
responding manner. When a consumer 
chances to find a stale egg, he returns it to 
the dealer, who in turn charges it to the 
association, which reports the matter to the 
fariver. The method is a protection to all 
parties concerned, and is said to meet with 
Milich snecess. The eggs are delivered to 
the dealer in cases containing five dozen 
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Northern Peach Culture. 
mer living in Lat. 43° inquires if it 





8 ‘le to protect peaches in our North- 
el uate, so that they will be reasonably 
Sa ugh the winter? The writer has 
se fty trees growing in sheltered 


Kk sas far North as Lat. 44°, and where 
stood without any special care for 
'Wel\. to thirty years and had borne a fair 
CI irnuit once in three or four years, 
‘s supply oftener. But of course 
an rd of any extent at that limit is 
ra even more so today than twenty- 
ago, 
fashioned peach was not the ideal 
ea the finer bred ones of the present, 
a certainty of the tree and crop dis- 
farther planting. However, the 
irticles on peach growing for a 
ust past, and the success attained 


is cticut.. and... Massachusetts, have. 


on new interest in the subject, and 
(thus resulting has led nursery- 
me ved varieties noted for both hardi- 
ait lesirable quality. It is now pos- 
ae et good trees adapted to colder 


er to get a young tree, one year 
\dding, and eut it well back, so 
. the winter exposure comes there 


<a i° minimum of wood produced ina 
This ‘inate to be subject to the contrast. 
sou |’ important until the time when 
sue; ‘rprising man shall establish a 
then... Jursery at the extreme limit of 
with -- belt, and there produce the’ stock 
chan, ‘h to plantour future orchards. I 
al that the additional risk attending 
tree ne would increase the price of the 


the buyer could well afford to 
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double the price on such grown trees. 

Even then, I believe, it would be safer to 
add some protection against winter ex- 
tremes. The writer set asmall orcharda 
tew years since in Lat. 434°, getting the trees 
of J. H. Hale, and on his personal advice 
taking trees one year from the bud. I have 
seen trees laid down by cutting the roots on 
one side a foot or eighteen inches from the 
tree, and bending the top and body tothe 
ground, covering the top with weeds, 
bushes, cornstalks or bedding, while the 
body and protruding roots were covered 
with soil a foot in depth. It was claimed 
that this practice was attended with satis- 
factory results. 

I have also seen the tops tied in with 
boughs, a plan which seemed to be practi- 
cal. However, I have not tried either 
way, but follow a method which I adopted 
the first season I set out the trees. It 
proved so desirable from ease of applica- 
tion and effectiveness that I continued it. 
I took sawdust from a sawmill and 
hauled it to the orchard in a dump-cart, 
while a man followed the cart with a bushel 
basket and poured a basketful directly on 
top of each tree slowly, so that, when done, 
a heap in the shape of a coné a foot high at 
the apex surrounded each tree, spreading 
out to adiameter of about two. feet at the 
base. 

This was done after the ground had frozen 
afew inches, and proved so effective that 
the cold seemed to do but little damage. 
In fact, the only tree lost by the freezing 
was the second year, when the man sent to 
do the work missed one tree, and the succeed- 
ing winter developed the unusual low tem- 
perature of 30° below zero. The next spring 
that tree was gone on a vacation, but the 
others all came through as fresh as a bear 
from hibernation. For young trees of a 
tender variety, [think perhapsthe sawdust 
at the root and the boughs in the tops 
would be a happy combination, and be- 
lieve that thus protected perhaps a degree 
of latitude may be gained. 
A. J. HAMM. 

Leighton’s Corners, N. H. 

Dull Apple Markets. 


The already large stock on hand is being 
increased by liberal receipts. Holders are 
becoming discouraged at the outlook, and 
are trying to realize on what is left of their 
stock. Growers and dealers alike are dis- 
gusted with the situation, which has been 
unsatisfactory all along, and shows few 
signs of improvement. 

*“*If we had begun the season at $1.25,” 
said one dealer, ‘“‘a lot of the surplus would 
have been cleaned out, and we should be 
getting fair prices now. We began too high 
in face of the enormous. crop, and now we 
have to take what we can get, and stand the 
shrinkage, storage and sorting.’”” ‘The situa- 
tion is particularly hard on growers in cen- 
tral New England and New York, who have 
stored their fruit in ordinary cellars. Such 
stock shrinks largely and prices are ranging 
very low as shown by our quotations. Cold 
storage stock is in better condition and sells 
fairly well, being hard enough for the ex- 
port trade. The same may be said of Maine 
Baldwins, which are later keepers than those 
of the States inthe South. Russets are in 
little demand except for export. 

The bulk of Maine apples, however, like 
others, are. selling cheav. It is reported 
that Maine farmers are anxious to sell 
their apples for $1 now that they refused 
$1.50 0r $1.75 for early in the fall, waiting 
for higher prices. The average is about 
$1.50, but sometimes they sell, when extra 
superf me, for $2. Now the shrinkage has 
made a lossof a third or more, and the farm- 
ers who sold in the fallare best off. This 
is usually the case whea there is an extra 
large apple crop. 

The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending Feb. 28 were 
88,152 barrels, including 18,950 barrels from 
Boston, 27,038 barrels from New York, 27,- 
692 barrels from Portland, 4559 barrels from 
Halifax and 9913 barrels from St. John. The 
total shipments included 46,675 barrels to 
Liverpool, 13,854 barrels to London, 16,583 
barrels to Glasgow and 10,040 barrels to 
various ports. The shipments for the same 
week last year were 13,313 barrels. The 
total shipments since the opening of the 
season have been 2,229,439 barrels, against 
731,841 barrels for the same time last year. 
The total shipments this season include 748,- 
669 barrels from Boston, 608,306 barrels from 
New York, 273,333 barrels from Portland, 
476,756 barrels from Montreal, 67,351 barrels 
from Halifax and 55,024 barrels from St. 


John. a 


Foreign Apple Markets. 


The foreign trade is the one bright spot in 
the apple situation, the market of, England 
having been good for some time past. A 
decline of about.25.cents per. barrel is noted 
as comparea with last week, and there is 
reason to prove that the heavy receipts now 
arriving at Liverpool will further weaken 
the market. Latest returns netted $1.90 to 
$2.60 per barrel at Boston for best cold- 
storage stock. Dealers say they are satisfied 
if they can net ordinary Boston quotations 
for their export apples,.as they cannot find a 
ready market for them in Boston. 

Some steamers carry 10,000 or 12,000. bar- 
rels. The business is subject to. fluctua- 











that the auctioneers across the water 
= ~ no way responsible for. The apples 
are set out on the dock and sorted. The 
different shippers have distinguishing 
marks. The sales are made from a barrel 
or two, samples, that are poured out on @ 
table. Lots of from 20 barrels up are sold 
under the hammer. There are thousands 





and thousands of barrels in the sheds at 
a time in London, Liverpool and Glasgow. 

A large proportion of Maine apples, as 
wellas Western shipments, are forwarded 
from Boston. This is because there are 
faster ard larger steamers plying between 
that port and England. The apples and 
other freight are sent across quicker, and 
the saving is of great importance for many 
commodities. 

It costs from 80 cents to $ito get the ap- 
ples from this city into the purchasers’ 
hands in England. That, with the cost in 
this country, brings each barrel. up to and 
exceeding $2.50as arule. Then the auction 
price may be less than the cost iiere. It isa 
hazardous traffic, and the quotations are 
unreliable from day to day. They are di- 
vided into tights, wets, slightly wets and 
slacks, according to the shape in which they 
come out of the ship. All these contingen- 
cies cannot be foreseen or prepared for, and 
shippers are often disappointed in not get- 
ting full quotations on account of the soft- 
ening or shaking of the apples during the 
journey. 


Slight Changes in Grain. 


Quotations as compared with last week 
show no very marked changes. Those which 
occur are mostly advances, wheat, oats and 
rye being a trifle higher. Corn and corn 
meal are a shade lower, with market quiet. 
A good deal of corn. is being exported to 
Europe, and reports from England indicate 
that the demand over there is active. 

Foreign dealers express wonder that in 
view of our large corn crop so little of che 
grain has found its way abroad. The ex- 
planation is, of course, to be found in the 
crowded condition of our freight lines, but 
these conditions seem to be improving 
somewhat. Clapp’s weekly market letter 
says: ‘‘ Australia has exported no wheat 
since May, 1902; last season her exports 
were about 18,000,000 bushels. This season 
their imports will equal about 15,000,- 
000 bushels, making a difference in 
Europe’s supply of from 30,000,000 to 
35,000,000 bushels. I believe farmers’ 
deliveries of wheat at market centres the 
coming four months will be less than. last 
year same time; that the demand and sup- 
ply condition is very bullish. On the other 
hand, there is a bearish sentiment en- 
gendered the world over, claiming farmers’ 
holdings are large and they must and will 
sell, and that the growing crop and acreage 
never promised a larger yield or an earlier 
harvest. Last year millers were large hold- 
ers of unsold flour; now they have large 
sales made for future delivery and no: un- 
sold stocks. 
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Hay Trade Well Sustained. 


The tone of the market has improved 
slightly: since last reported, but not suffi- 
ciently to effect quotations. Hay seems to 
be arriving in about the same quantities as 
of late, and the quality has not changed. The 
freight embargo still has its effect in steady- 
ingthe prices and causing quick sales of 
desirable lots. The upper grades, timothy 
and light-mixed hay are in general.demand, 
but quite a proportion of the bulk of the 
new arrivals are, as heretofore, medium to 
low grades, and are sold with greater difii- 

Ity. 

Tene from Newark, N. J., who claims 
to have studied the situation, declares that 
the markets of New York city and vicinity 
are more fully supplied than many of the 
smaller cities, and advises shippers to 
make the most of the smaller interior 
markets of the cities and towns. Of course, 
the advice is intended to apply to shippers 
of baled hay. Farmers who cart their hay 
crop would naturally take it to the nearest 
good market, which is usually a small one. 
Loose hay of good quality sells well in com- 
petition with baled hay, many consumers 
preferring it in cases where they know the 
reliability of the producer. 

Receipts at New York have been moderate 
on account of the scarcity of cars. Only 
5450 tons have been received last week, 
against 8550 tons of the week preceding. 
Receipts of rice straw are also light and 
shipments seem to be decreasing. The top 
quotation at New York is still $21, a price 
which does not indicate any special de- 
pression, but there is considerable low- 
grade Canadian stock on hand, holders of 
which are cutting quctations somewhat be- 


e sales. 
= Boston the receipts and demand are 


both light. Prices are very firm on No.1 
and choice timothy, but not so firm on the 
cheaper grades. “Receipts for the past week 
were 459 cars, about one-fourth of which 
were for export. These are very light re- 
ceipts for the time of year. The Philadel- 
phia market was reported steady and stock 
well cleaned up. 

In Chicago the stock on hand is greatly 
reduced, but prices have not changed, ex- 
cept in the direction of demand, which is 
somewhat improved.. At Washington there 
is some surplus, and. holders are inclined to 
cut prices about fifty per cent. per ton. At 
the Southern markets reports are firmer at 
quotations, The following list shows the 
highest prices, as quoted bythe Hay Trade 
Journal, for hay.in the markets mentioned : 
Boston $19.50, New York $21, Jersey City 
$21, Brooklyn $21, Philadelphia $18.50, 
Pittsburg $18.50, Buffalo $17, Kansas City 
$12.50, Minneapolis $11, Baltimore $19.50, 
Chicago $14.50, St. Louis $15, Cincinnati 
$17, Washington $18.50. 


Vegetable Trade Moderate. 
Demand has been considerably less active 
than during last week. Somelines of South- 
ern vegetables are in lighter supply on 
account of the cold snap, and prices have ad- 











vanced. Strawberries have ruled higher for 
the same reason. : 

Potatoes are in fairly liberal supply, and 
prices about as last quoted. The onion 
market is still in bad shape, with supply too 
large and average lots selling with difficulty, 
some of the small-size ¢tock selling as low 
as 30 cents per bushel. 

Most lines of hothouse stuff are in firm 
position and selling at fair prices. Much of 
the lettuce, however, seems to be inferior to 
the usual high standard of the Boston arti- 
cle. One dealer says the growers tried to 
save ccal and stunted their plants. There 
are some very long cucumbers which bring 
a high price, and their fine appearance indi- 
cates no lack of heat during their season of 
growth. Parsnips are a little higher for 
good hard stock. Other stored vegetables 
rule about as last quoted. Dry beans rule 
lower on account of slack demand. 

Reports from the cold wave in the South 
indicate damage in the more Northern local- 
ities. In the southern counties of Florida 
some have escaped. Asfar southas Lees- 
burg, itis reported that the lettuce crop 
is reduced fifty per cent. by the cold 
weather, but at. Miami, Fla., the tomatoes 
and other vegetables are reported unin- 
jured. A great deal of damage to 
lettuce, peaches and the like is reported in 
Georgia and Texas. At Jacksonville, Tex., 
there has fallen about three inches of snow 
and sleet, and the thermometer fell ten 
degrees. Some growers believe that enough 
seeds survived to make a fair croo, but 
about une-half the tomato plants were lost. 
The cold wave also affected the Pacific- 
coast points to an unusual extent, and the 
loss in the fruit crop is placed at about fif- 
teen per cent. in the localities affected. 

Many farmers who grow vegetables for 
the canneries have organized at Oneida, N. 
Y., for the purpose of settling on a profit- 
able contract price. The average shippers 
of contracts for tomatoes have already made 
the price $10 per ton, but afew contracts 
have been made at $9, but many of the 
growers’ association have passed a resolu- 
tion to insist on $12 per ton. It is predicted 
that the present year will see one of the 
largest acreages of corn, tomatoes and other 
canning vegetables ever grown in the East- 
ern States. 

A member of one of the leading bean- 
handling firms in Boston says: ‘“‘ We are at 
a@ loss to understand the recent break 
in prices and the extremely light demand 
we have had since the first of the year. Our 
receipts since Jan. 1 have been about twenty 
per cent. less than last year, and it does not 
seem to us as though high prices should in 
any way affect the consumptive demand. 
We have the impression that during 
October the reports going out of the bad 
condition of the crop led to a good many 
jobbers and small dealers to increase their 
stocks, and they are not inclined to buy as 
long as these stocks remain unsold. Weare 
inclined to believe that the time is not far 
away when the trade will be obliged to buy 
stock, and we shall see a more active demand. 
After taking into account the arrival of for- 
eign stock, we are still in doubt how to 
account for the present dull market. Offer- 
ings of domestic stock the past few weeks 
have been very light, but just enough to 
supply the light @emand and give the mar- 
ket a dull tone.”’ 


a 
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Advance in Pork Provisions. 


The pork situation is very firm. Shippers 
of hogs have been rushing in everything 
that would pass, in order to take advantage 
of good prices, hence the quality and aver- 
age weight of hogs have been lower than 
usual. Boston packers have made a larger 
kill of hogs for the week, the supply being 
alittle moreample. The total for the week 
was about 24,000; preceding week, 19,500; 
same week a year ago, 23,500. For export 
the demand has been smaller, the total 
value by Boston packers having been 
about $145,000; preceding week $202,000; 
same week last year, $230,000. There 
is uot much change in the volume of 
marketing of hogs to be noted for the 
past week. Total Western packing 435,000, 
compared with 455,000 the preceding week 
and 415,000 two weeks ago, says the Cincin- 
nati Price Current. For corresponding time 
last year the number was 505,000, and two 
years ago 525,000. From Nov. 1 the total is 
8,135,000, against 10,090,000 a year ago. 

Beef continued in full supply and prices 
unchanged or lower. Extia mutton is in 
good demand. Country dressed hogs ip 
light. supply and steady at last, quotations. 

A Farmer’s Library. 

A fertilizer without a history is equivalent 
toa life without experience. Any farmer 
can buy a lot of chemicals and artificial 
fertilizers, but if he has had no experience 
in putting them together he may waste his 
money. Nature’s secrets are not open to 
casual readers. ‘They need patient in- 
vestigation by practical as well as scientific 
men. No farmer should waste his money in 
the purchase of fertilizers without reputa- 
tion, or without a record of efficiency and 
economy. No price is low enough for a 
cheap fertilizer, while a well-proven, well- 
compounded fertilizer, may be worth much 
more than the market price. In this con- 
nection we are pleased to note the announce- 
ments of the Mapes Formula and Peruvian 
Guano Company, for this year, embracing 
the ripened experience and practical test of 
fertilizers compounded of the richest and 
most efficient materials known to the trade. 

For two generations father and son have 
gone on, patiently, intelligently and hen- 
estly, putting together various fertilizers, 
and testing the same, not only in the 








laboratory, bat in the farm and the garden. 

Not satisfied with the results of om 

year, Prof. Charles W. Mapes and hs 
honored father before him have gone on 
from year to year, through two generations. 
in testing and experimenting and watching 
and waiting to know the results year aftei 
year, with the different farm and garden 
crops. Now comes the actual and practica! 
results of these well-considered, wel!- 
ripened experiments. : 
The Mapes Company have issued thi: 
year three pamphlets, to which we desire t«. 
call the especial attention of our readers. 
as being worth more than $5 apiece to ever) 
farmer or gardener who desires to increase 
his crops ata profit, and who may secure 
these little pamphlets free of cost. 

The first to which we call attention is en- 
titled “Fruit Growing,—Truck, ete., on 
Light Soils.” Wonderful, yet true, is the 
fact that the largest strawberry plant 
grower in the world, Mr. William F. Allen, 
Salisbury, Md., cultivating 210.acres with 
ten million strawberry plants on one farm, 
is cultivating his strawberry plants on light, 
open sand, claiming the plant not only 
makes a better root, but one gets more of that 
root when he digs. Again, the land is very 
cheap, and can be worked early in the 
spring and late in the fall. Mr. Allen's long 
experiments show that he can only make 
full-sized plants on such poor soil by filling 
it up with manure and fertilizer. He brings 
stable manure from Jersey City to his farm, 
but in addition to all this manure, brought 
in by carload lots, Mr. Allen uses fifty-five 
tons of fertilizers, both the Mapes Complete 
Manure for light soil, and the Mapes Fruit 
and Vine Manure. Mr. Allen says some of 
this land was so poor to begin with that it 
would not grow even cow-peas. 

Last year Mr. Allen had over ninety acres 
of plants, of which ten acres were reserved 
for fruit. His method of preparing the 
ground is quite interesting. Last February 
he spread six carloads of New York city 
stable manure on ten acres. Healso drilled 
in eight hundred pounds per acre of Mapes 
Fruit and Vine Fertilizer before planting. 
The rows are 34 feet. apart, and the beds 
left about twelve to fifteen inches wide. 
As Mr. Allen truly remarks, when you take 
ten million plants away froma farm, you 
take a heap of fertility, which must be re- 
placed. The fact that he relies upon-the 
Mapes Fertilizers is a strong testimonial in 
their favor. 

Another party who has had long experi- 
ence with the Mapes brand of fertilizer is 
Dr. F. W. Inman, Winter Haven, Fla., who 
is one of the largest, if not the largest, 
orange grower in Florida, having now three 
hundred acres in bearing. He finds a direct 
sale for all hiscrop at the highest price to 
the fancy trade, and writes he is convinced 
that he obtains by far the best results by 
the application of the Mapes brands of fer- 
tilizer, both for the orange trees and for his 
vegetable crops. As all growers of truck 
realize, the soil must be made very rich fur 
profit. 

Many are the successful truck growers 
who use only Mapes Manure. hus, Messrs. 
George W. Hewlett & Co., Merrick, L. I., 
reported total yield of 12,500 bushels of 
superior quality of potatoes, on fifty acres, 
using only the Mapes Manures. This firm 
also reports unusual success in the cultiva- 
tion of asparagus, believing the heavy and 
constant use of Mapes Fertilizer year after 
year has done much to keep their crop 
healthy and sound. Growers of fruits and 
vegetables should be sure to read the 
pamphlet from which we have made the 
above brief extracts. 

The second pamphlet to which we wish to 


Fruit.’”’” This covers a series of articles de- 
scriptive of visits to prominent and success- 
ful growers of fruits on the Hudson river, 
New York; also at other points. It de- 
scribes the practice of one farmer, who 
grows fifty acres in strawberries, without 
stable manure, using only the Mapes Com- 
plete Manure. 

Mr. A. W. Williams, Evergreen Lawn 
Fruit Farm, Highland, N. Y., raises fruits 
which command the highest price in the 
markets of Boston and New York, and Mr. 
Williams writes that he has unlimited faith 
in the value of the Mapes Fruit and Vine 
Complete Manure, believing its component 
parts thoroughly well balanced, and that 
while it gives tone, quality and] richness to 
certain varieties of fruits, especially grapes 
and peaches, it also promotes sufficient well- 
ripened growth of wood to insure acrop 
each successive year, all other conditions 
being favorable. 

A New York fruit grower writes he can 
raise fruit of better quality, and more of it, 
with the Mapes Fruit and Vine Manure 
than by the mixtures of bone and potash 
salts with which he had been previously 
experimenting. 

The Mapes Manures are especially 
adapted to promote fruiting power, in con- 
tradistinction to wood growth. Professor 
Mapes claims that merely to make a fruit 
tree or grape-vine grow is but asmall part 
of real success. An injudicious forcing 
manure is especially injurious to the orange 
and grape, and but little less soto apples, 
peaches, pears and strawberries. In other 
words, rapid growth does not mean fruiting 
power. 

A third pamphlet, to which we call the 
attention of our readers, is entitled ‘* Fer- 
tilizer Farming up to Date.’”? This pam- 
phlet gives absolute proof that the poorest 
light sandy soils may be brought up to nigh 
fertility with profit from the start. The 
practical experience of Mr. Mapes covers 
twenty to twenty-five years, on varied soils, 
from almost pure sand to medium heavy 
loam, without stable manure, only the 
Mapes Complete Manures used. These 
lands have paid the owners profit from the 
start, and are found to be steadily improv- 
ing in fertility, for five, ten and twenty 
years in succession, and constantly yield- 
ing increased profits. These farmers, and 
especially fruit growers, who give their ex- 
perience in this pamphlet, are among the 
most successful in the country. 

We cannot imagine any farmer or. fruit 
grower or gardener who is willing to go into 
the campaign of 1903 without exercising the 
privilege of reading the wonderful yet truth- 
ful experiences contained in this pamphlet. 
They give practical evidence of continuous 
heavy crops on poor, thin, scrub-oak land 
little better than sand. It gives experiences 
on sandy farms in Long Island, central New 
Jersey, Connecticut. it shows actual re- 
sults in building up worn-out light soils 
covering a period of twenty years. lt shows 
potato yields in 1902 of 925 bushels on 2} 
acres. It gives the actual experience of two 
successful market gardeners who have used 
over seven hundred tons of Mapes Fertil- 
izers during the past year, after an experi- 
ence with these same fertilizers of many 
years. 

It gives evidence of a record of successful 
farm operations, where the Mapes Com- 


cheaper manure than that obtained from 
keeping live stock. 
sands of farmers, as well as city residents 





who own large country seats and farms, 


call attention is entitled ‘‘ Fertilizers and ! 


plete Manures and sod have supplied a/ j; 
It shows that thon- | cents. 





The Surest Remedy is 
Allen’s 
Lung Balsam 


It never fails to cure a SIMPLE 

COLD, HEAVY COLD, and 

all BRONCHIAL TROU- 

BLES, 

Large Botties $1.00. Medium Size 60c. 
Small or Trial Size 25c. 

Endossed by all who have tried it. 















have found it a losing business tu try to 
bring up their land to fertility by buying 
animal manures alone. 

The story of ‘‘ Chemicals and Clover ’ 
embraced in this last pamphlet referred to, 
is more interesting to the practical farmer 
and gardener than any book he can read. 
It is.a liberal education in agriculture to 
read and study the actual experience of 
practical farmers and gardeners in the use 
of these high-grade fertilizers. 

We recommend our readers tolose no time 
in writing to the Mapes Formula and Peru- 
vian Guano Company, 143 Liberty street, 
New York, requesting the forwarding of the 
three pamphlets noticed above. Any one of 
our readers who contemplates the use of 
fertilizers in the future can secure these 
three valuable publications without cost to 
them, by sending postal card or letter to the 
above address. We cannot do our readers 
a greater favor than to recommend the care- 
ful perusal of these important treatises on 
high-grade fertiiizers and their application. 


<> 
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——At the Orleans County Creamery the re- 
ceipts during the mouth were 267,03! pounds of 
milk and 24,670 pounds cf cream, from which 
were made 14,624 pounds of butter, which sold for 
$3740. Patrons received 25} cents per pound, 
charn test. 

——A great power plant is being constructed at 
the foot of the Howe pond in Readsboro to supply 
2000-horse power the year around, and supply the 
power to the industries throughout the upper 
Deer£eld valley. 

—tThe Berlin (Ct.) Agricultural Society held 
its annual meeting Tuesday evening. The reports 
of the secretaries and treasurer showed that the 
society did more business and took in more 
money last season than in any season of its his- 
tory. The indebtedness of the society is about 
$2100. One year ago it was $2800. The election 
ot officers resulted as follows: President, F. L. 
Wilcox; Vice-Presidents, Charles M. Jarvis, 
Charles W. Graham, R. O. Clark; Recording Sec- 
retary, Dr. W. W. Christian; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, W. I. Alling; Treasurer, F. H. Shaw. 
——A large rendering plant is being erected at 
Burlington, Vt., by the Swift Packing Company. 
The building is 300 feet long, and there are large 
cattle sheds attached. This plant will be occu- 
pied soon, ard the abattoir at South Burlington 
will oe transferred to this point. The builders 
bought a large tract of land and will probably 
divide it into building lots. 

—At the annual meeting of the Valley Fair 
Association at Brattleboro, Vt., the following 
officers were elected: President, George W. 
Pierce; Vice-Presidents, Dr. N. P. Wood, of 
Northfield, Mass., and Senator T. M. Hastings of 
Walpole, N. H.; Secretary, C. S. Stickney; Treas- 
urer, Col. J. G. Estey; Superintendent, J. A. 
Taylor; Executive Committee, J. A. Taylor, H. 
G. Clark and F. L. Houghton of Putney. The net 
profits of the last fair were $74. Expenses were 
nearly $10,000. 

—Crows are dying by the thousands, accord- 
ing to a report from the upper State, where a 
disease resembling the rout seems to be killing 
them off. In Ontario County it is stated that 
over one thousand birds died. 

—tThe legislative committee on agriculture 
having reported against proposed changes in the 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, and the re- 
port having been accepted, the matter may be 
settled for the present. 

— No new cases of the foot and mouth disease 
have been reported, and it begins to look as if the 
outbreak had been suppressed. 

—An attractive programme has been ar- 
ranged for the meeting of Massachusetts fruit 
growers at Worcester, March 11-12. All fruit 
growers are invited Wednesday forenoon, 10.30 
A.M. After addresses by Mayor Fletcher and 
President A. G. Sharp, followed by official busi- 
ness, there will be a lecture by R. H. Race of Egre- 
mont on “Berry Culture.” In the afterncon, 
Grant G. Hitchings, South Onondaga, N. Y., will 
explain his method of growing apples without 
cultivation, and Prof. A. G. Gulley of Storrs, Ct., 
will speak along the same line. Thursday’s 
programme includes papers by Dr. E. P. Felt on 
“ Scale Insects,” by Dr. A. A. Brigham on “* Trade 
Union for Fruit Growers,” and by George T. 
Powell on “ Intensive Orcharding.” Each address 
will be followed .by discussions. <A fruit exhibit 
has been arranged and a collection of latest 
horticultural implements. 








GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 


Philander Williams, 


Taunton, Mass. 


Originator and Breeder of the,Celebrated Aut 
crat Strain of 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Also Breeder of 


DARK BRAHMAS, 


BUFF AND WHITE COCHINS, 


Buff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff and 
Black Cochin Bantams, Goldep 
Sebright Bantams and Yellow Fantail 
Pigeons. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page [Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Preii® 
able Peultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Mak 

Keeping B P; Poul Yards mA gy 
ice of Breeds; Care Poultry; Betting the 

Hen and Incubation; Hatchin 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3767 MAIN. 


It looks very much as if the convalescent 
children werein a fair way to have their 
new home, and that in very short order. 





Breeding and selection will do almost any- 
thing. Perhaps that new breed of feather- 
less chickens is not impossible. But what’s 
the use? oe 

The beauty part of ‘Beauty and the 
Beast ’’ continues to be beautiful and the 
alleged humorous portions more or less 
beastly. - 


The Fifty-seventh Congress adjourns ia 
time to escape the inconvenience of its new 
law regarding the sale of alcvholic bever- 
ages in the Capitol. 
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- Hot cakes are slow when compared with 
the going off uf the new licenses in Ver- 
mont. Even the maple-sugar industry must 
now take a back seat. 


The owner of the intelligent parrot is still 
very much in evidence. ‘What do you 
want there,” said the latest parrot who 
found himself face to face with a burglar. 

And here is the Rev. Dr. Lorimer preach- 
ing on the Kaiser’s religion just as-if all 
his old parishioners could be in New York 
and hear him! Truly, this is adding to the 


tide of grief. 
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Of course it is the New York Sun that 
stands marveling at the sixty words or 
more that Mr. Ernst has stated have been 
coined in Massachusetts. And yet Boston 
has no Weber and Fields. 








Dowie is reported to be planning a crusade 
against the false gods of Boston. We should 
like to examine his list of our fraudulent 
deities and see how it compares with the 
lists of various other observers. 

‘If your baby has the grip,’”’ says an 
eminert physician, ‘“‘don’t kiss it.”” If your 
stenographer has the grip send her home 
until she gets well. A temptation removed, 
one might add, is oftena temptation con- 
quered. 
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There will certainly be no oil company in 
Beverly if the summer residents can pre- 
vent it, and, being substantial people, they 
are able to offer the city a very substantial 
inducement to view the situation from their 
own standpoint. 








The published correspondence of the 
President and Editor Howell is refreshingly 
smple, direct and self-explanatory upon 
questions of public policy, but in this case 
both of the writers happen to be men who 
think first and write afterward. 


_—> 





In a photograph of the ‘‘rea] duel’’ re- 
cently fought in Rome, it is a noticeable 
fact that both duelists are more than a little 
inclined to plumpness. If this is typical of | 
the modern combat the romance of the 
duetlo is certainly on its last legs. 
—_2.a___~—_—_ ; 

As a prompt and efficient method of deal- | 
ing with an epidemic there is much to be | 
said for the alligator of Ensenada. Ensen- | 
ada is in lower California, and the other day | 
when aman with the plague fled from the | 
health officers and jumped into the river, 
the alligator promptly ate him up. 
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In the midst of the excitement created in 
Woburn by the discovery of a tramp who 
not only can but does knit his own stock- 
ings, there comes the thought of a new field 
of usefulness for the wandering gentry. 
Why shouldn’t they travel from home to 
home and knit the stockings for the entire 
family. 


-_—_. 
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After all, it’s the real thing that makes 
the finest show. Several costume plays put 
together could n’t match the forty-five red- 
robed cardinals who gathered in St. Peter’s 
to celebrate the Pope’s anniversary. And 
even if you got the forty-five red robes, 
a modern manager couldn’t get the real 
cardinals. 
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Now it is Louisville that is being uncharac- 
terized; and attention is also being called to 
the forty divorce decrees delivered in Ind- 
ianapolis on a single recent Friday. Di- 
vorces, however, are not an absolutely new 
fashion in Indianapolis, and recent reports 
from London make the Indianapolis situ- 
ation look almost amateurish after all. 

New Hampshire’s good roads project is 
making headway. The plan is much like 
that adopted by Connecticut. The State 
pays from one-half to three-fourths of the 
cost, according to the wealth of the town. 
The work would be done under supervision 
of a State engineer. After the road is fin- 
ished the town must keep it ip repair at its 
own expense. The question is of great in- 
terest and importance to every community 
in the State. 
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Abandoned farms are practically a thing 
of the past in Vermont and Massachusetts, 
the two States which made such vigorous 
effort to meet the serious problem of a few 
years ago. The, sale and oecupation of 
hundreds of these properties should be 
credited to the labors of the State board of 
agriculture. According to some real estate 
dealers the selling price of farms in the 
States mentioned has advanced cunsiderably 
during the past few years. 

om 

Friends of Rhode Island’s farmers’ college 
are trying to secure an extra State appro- 
priation of $5000 a year for five years, for 
the purpose of paying students for work on 
the college farm, and to conduct soil and 
fertilizer tests on individual farms. This 
college has been doing grand work despite 
natural difficulties and scanty funds. It de- 
serves better treatment from the State than 
has been received in the past, and farmers 
should see that its needs are supplied. 

——_.. +--+ ___— 

Love laughs at bolts and bars; but even 
so, it seems rather curious that young Cupid 
should have broken into Salem jail for the 
sake of shooting a mutual arrow through 
the hearts of a swain incarcerated for 
larceny and a widow deprived of sweet 
liberty for intoxication. But perhaps the 
swain stole the widow’s heart from force of 
habit. Or maybe Cupid was in prison on 
his own account. There are those who say 
he has done plenty of things for which he 
ought to be jailed. 








That the effect of the law regulating the 
sale of renovated butter is favorable to 
legitimate butter interests is illustrated by 
the statement of a leading dealer in this 
week’s ‘* Market Gossip ’’ department: “* By 
the way, we have reason to believe that 
these carefully prepared reviews of market 
conditions and prospects are of especial 


| Changing seed of the same varieties with 


value and interest to those who have farm 
produce of any kind to sell. No effort is 
spared to secure the latest and most reli- 
— information on all staples and special 


Hopes are entertained that the cattle 





having appeared for weeks. The cattle 
bureau officials have been very busy this 
week making out permits for sh{pments of 
wool not grown in New Englard. As 
nearly all of Boston’s immense wool trade 


many permits are required. Disinfection 
of barns, etc., was finished some time ago. 


the bureau that the quarantine of New 
Engiand shipping ports might be raised 
within six weeks at the outside. 
The work of a dairy commissioner and 
iustructor would increase the price of Maine 
butter two cents per pound. At least so 
declares Hon. Rutillus Alden, who is among 
those trying to get the measure through the 
present legislature. The value of the 
State’s dairy production is already placed at 
$8,000,000 to $9,000,000. It is a pity that the 
work of instruction is not also made a 
prominent part of the office of head dairy 
Official in other States. In Wisconsin and 
in Canadian provinces expert dairy teach- 
ing has produced decided increase of farm 
values and incomes from butter and cheese. 
Saving and Changing Seed. 


The spring will soon be upon us. The 
hurry and bus‘le of farm life will be here in 
earnest. I have fuund that much time and 
labor can be saved by having the farm work 
well planned, at least, a few months in 
advance. Let us look over the possible 
needs of the farm, and see what is actually 
needed in the way of tools, carts, plows, 
harrows, etc. Make up your minds of what 
fertilizers, seeds and farm help we actually 
need, and then set about procuring what 
we must have, and get all such articles 
home before the bad traveling comes.. __ 

Do not plant or sow poor seeds of any 
sort, just because you have them on hand. 
Better feed them up, or throw them away than 
to trust them for use in growing crops. Poor 
seed, as a rule, produces poor crops; like 
produces like, every time, and it is poor 
economy to partially lose the use of the soil 
in sucha manner. Root out the worthless 
varieties and the poor. yielding sorts, and 
replace them with something better and 
something that the markets demand. In 
changing seed we generally get better crops, 
in nearly all casea save in planting yellow 
corn. If a farmer has a good variety of 
yellow corn, that is early and a good yielder, 
1 think it will do as well, and perhaps even 
better, if kept upon the farm for a long 
series of years. If a careful selection of 
seed is made each season by the farmer, 
there will be no deterioration in the seed or 
the crops raised. I have become satisfied of 
this fact'in living upon a farm for twenty- 
five years. 

In potato raising, I have found it to be 
quite important to change seed often, as we 
thus generally secure better crops.. Pota- 
toes grown on one kind of soil seem to 
thrive better if put upon a different soil. 











neighbors very often proves to be of profit 
to both. 





The Corn Crop in New England. 
While the amount of corn raised in New 
England is relatively small when compared 
with that produced by other portions of the 
United States, still the crop is of consider- 
able importance. Little account has been 
taken of the large quantities raised for 
ensilage, that is annually increasing. -A 
fact not generally known, but of interest,:is 
that New Hampshire raises more bushels 
per acre than does any other State, with 
Connecticut second, the averages being 42.1 
and 40.3 bushels, respectively. 
In Maine and Vermont the canning of 
sweet corn is an important industry, the 
quality of the corn canned in the former 
being superior to any. The commerci: 
canning ¢f corn in the United States had its 
inception in Maine in the early forties on a 
very small scale, but has steadily increased 
in magnitude. 
Maine, although it has probably canned 
more corn than any other State, now stands 
third on the list, with New York first and Illi- 
nois second. Its total outptt for the year 1899 
was 22,100,000 cans that brought to the 
packers over a million and ahalf dollars, 
$331,500 of this amount being paid to the 
farmers. Canning factori s are now scat- 
tered over the whole State, with the excep- 
tion of Aroostook County, where the season 
is too short for the successful ripening of the 
crop, and the average farmer finds in a few 
acres of sweet corn one of the best money 
crops of the farm. 
——-+- >> 
The Strenuous Social Life. 


The recent breaking down of two ladies in 
Washington, owing to the strain put upon 
them by what was considered the perform- 
ance of their social duties, may well lead to 
the question, Are there not too many 
society functions in our National Capital 
during the winter season ? 

A great many of the festivities which are 
crowded into a comparatively short space 
of time might well be omitted, for they are 
not necessary for the furthering of any 
object except the gratification of an ambition 
in some women to shine as social leaders. 
And the successes that these wives of promi- 
nent officials achieve are of avery ephemeral 
character. In afew years they will be for- 
gotten, and others will have arisen to lead 
a moth-like existence as social queens, to 
be in their turn consigned to merited 
oblivion. It is not so many years since the 
jealovsy of the better or worser halves of 
men in high positions led to the disgrace 
of one of their number, yet the participants 
in this unseemly rivalry are not remem- 
bered at all by those who are now caught in 
the swift whirl of Washington gayeties. 
The women whose health or whose hus- 
bands’ purses would not allow them tu give 
receptions, dinners or dances, are no more 
obscure at the present time than are their 
sisters, who entertained lavishly and exten- 
sively. One might quote Leland in this 
connection, and say: 

Hans Breitman gave a pardy, 

Where is that pardy now? 





Mrs. Roosevelt, just now the first ladyin 


attorney-general, to reduce themselves to 
nervous prostration through too much 
social activity. 


their wives and their daughters and their 
sisters and their cousins and their aunts 


family following dine occasionally at their 
own table and take pot luck. Their diges- 
tions will be thereby unimpaired, and the 
hostesses who now welcome them with 


epidemic is completely over, no new cases taste. 


is in the product of outside sections, a great | soci] gatherings at the seat of our National 


The opinion was expressed by » member of physical and mental decline among, society 


rest. Our public men are not . sent to 
Washington to get the gout, But to repre- 
sent what Jefferson Scattering Butkins 
would call their “‘ constitooents,”. many of 
whom would prefer hard cider to champagne 
if the two beverages were bao befor 
them for selection through the ’ of 

All thisaping of O14-World social 8 
which now prevails does not comport with 
what should be the Republican simplicity of 
a country that has no permanent aristocracy, 
and the ceremoniousness of many of the 


Government should be modifieil. [f sucha 
course were pursued, we should hear less of 


leaders in Washington. Mrs. Hayes, Mrs. 
McKinley, and some other women who 
— be named, did not suffer from nervous 

lapse on account of fatiguing social 
efforts. To be sure, the Paces," was a 
temperance woman with old-fashioned ideas, 
and the second a confirmed invalid, but 
there was no stopping of the important 
wheels of life in the District of Columbia 
because these ladies were not always ina 
flood of festal gatherings. 





How the Grange Helps a Town. 


It contributes tothe social life of a town 
by frequent regulur meetings, in which the 
art of sociability is so agreeably and in- 
formally taught as to fascinate rather than 
repel those participating in the exercises. 
It contributes to the high moral standard 
of atown by affording convenient and agree- 
able society for old and young in which the 
highest standard of morality is maintained, 
thereby preventing association of its mem- 
bers in societies of the opposite nature. 
It contributes to the happiness of home by 
the mental recreation afforded all members 
of th2 fami'y in the various Grange gather- 
ings attended, thereby broadening their 
mental vision and increasing their happi- 
ness, which is sure to be reflected in their 
home life. 
It contributes tothe material prosperity 
of a town by its discussion of all matters of 
importance tending to local development, 
and often is instrumental in securing the 
establishment of industries that give added 
population as well .as taxable property, 
ria indirectly aiding every taxpayer in 

wn. 
It contributes to the general intelligence 
of the inhabitants of a town by its frequent 
discussion of questions of a pablic nature 
and by the educating influence of other ex- 
ercises, resulting in mental development 
and a more inte.ligent citizenship which is 
an uplifting force in any town. 
It contributes to the general welfare of a 
town by dissipating neighborhood quarrels 
by breaking up long-standing feuds caused 
by church, school or society troubles, 
by promoting better roads, better schools 
and better farming, by stimulating more 
interest in public affairs, resulting in the 
election of better men to office and better 
enforcement of law as well as the better 
transaction of the public business of towns, 
countries and States. 
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Live Stock Notes. 


There are those who contend that the 
quality of rough fodder fed to fattening ani- 
mals makes little difference in the gain they 
will make, or even that the poorer the rough 
fodder the more grain will be eaten, and 
thus the gain will be more rapid. The Mis- 
souri station has twice experimented upon 
this point. First from Dec. 16, 1899, to 
April 14, 1900, a. period of 119 days, they fed 
one lot of four steers 3813 pounds of timothy 
hay and 166 bushels of corn, about the usual 
standard ration for fattening stock. ‘They | 
gained 802 pounds, or1.69 pounds daily per 
head, and 4.87 pounds. per bushel fof. corn, 
requiring 11.51, pounds, of corn for each 
pound of gain.. Another lot of similar 
size, breeding and. conditien, :used 3662 
pounds of cow-pea hay and 188 bushels 
of corn. They made a total gain of 
1257 pounds, a gain per head daily of 
2.64 pounds, and 6.74 pounds per bushel 
of corn. It required but 8.31 pounds of 
corn to makea pound of gain. The third 
lot had 1626 pounds of clover hay, and 1889 
pounds of corn fodder, with 185, bushels of 
corn. Their total gain was 917 pounds, or 
1.94 pounds daily per head, and 4.96: pounds 
per bushel ot corn, requiring 11.29 pounds 
of corn for each pound of gain. As all had 
as much as they would eat, the value of 
cow-pea hay was plainly shown. At.the 
same time, another lot on cow-pea hay and 
corn did even better in the same time, mak- 
ing 6.74 pounds gain for each bushel of corn 
given, or a pound of gain for 8.31 pounds of 
corn. 

A second trial was begun Jan. 6, 1891, and 
ended April 16, a period of 105 days. In 
this were five lots of four steers each, as 
nearly alike as could be selected. What we 
will call lot No. 1, consumed 2540 pounds of 
timothy hay and 157.5 bushels of corn, and 
the total gain was 789 pounds, or a daily 
gain per head of 1.97 pounds, five pounds 
per bushel of corn, or 11.19 pounds of corn 
for a pound of gain. Lot 2 had 4768 pounds 
of clover hay and 176.2 bushels of corn, and 
gained 1135 pounds. Daily gain per head 
2.85 pounds. Gain per bushel of corn 6.44 





the pound of gain. Lot 3 ate 4783 pounds of 
cow-pea hay and 175.3 bushels of corn, for a 
total gain of 1134 pounds. 


each pound of gain. The near equality of 


by the statement that the clover hay was of 
good quality, while the cow-pea hay was 
cut immature, 
cured and badly moulded. We think these 
accidents are likely to happen more fre- 
quently with cow-peas than with clover until 
they are better understood. 

But our Northern readers who do not and 
perhaps cannot grow cow-peas to maturity, 
will be more interested in the next two 
tests. bot 4 ate 2475 pounds of corn 


bushels of corn, for a gain of 1140 pounds, 
or a daily gain of 2.85 pounds per head, 6.74 
pounds per bushel of corn, or 8.30 pounds of 
corn for each pound of gain. 
868 pounds of corn fodder as about equal in 
its feeding value to 2293 pounds of good 
clover hay. 


pounds, a daily gain per head of 2.68 pounds, 


The trial each year 





artificial 








smiles will obtain much-needed | dropped in the fall or early winter cannot 


pounds, requiring 8.69 pounds of corn for | free from this disease, but if they can fly 
out frequently the loss from it is not large- 


Gain per|/, month in the winter when they can- 
head daily 2.84 pounds, 6.47 pounds per | not get out for a few hours in a day, 
bushel of corn, and 8.65 pounds of corn for | ang although many may perish in such 
flights, ifa cold wind comes up before they 
the clover hay and cow-pea hay is explained | gan return, the loss is less than when they 
cannot get out at all. 
entrances to the hive, probably contracted 
stacked before perfectly | quring cold weather, should be opened to 
the fullest extent during the day, and con- 
tracted at night again. 
same time to take a bent wire and rake out 
any dead bees and other accumulations on 
the bottom board of the hive. 
only helps to keep clear the passage 
out and in, 
the hive more pure. 
fodder, 868 pounds of clover hay and 176.2| hives in cold weather. 
stores enough, they might as well starve as 
freeze to death. 
plenty of stores in the hive, because they 
This shows | getso chilled that they cannot move from 
the empty comb to a full one, but this 
should not oceur if there is proper packing 
Lot 5 ate 2967 pounds of | around the hive. Look out that a warm 
cluver hay and 1139 pounds fof wheat straw, | sun shining directly on the hive does not 
with 169 bushels of corn, and gained 1973| tempt them out when tbere is a very cold 
wind blowing At such times it is Letter to 
Seriously, though, it seems foolish for| ¢ og pounds for a bushel of corn, or 9.21| shade the hive to prevent it from getting too 
und’ . This 
the land, and Mrs. Knox, the wife of the wenn ond eset eae aaa Misint to 
1801 pounds of clover hay, when hay and 
straw are fed together. 
This is making a toil of @| showed the inferiority of timothy hay as an 
pleasure that might end in prolonged en-| ¢ooq for fattening stock. The stock fed 
forced retirement. Let the diplomats and upon clover hay and that on the cow-pea 
showed the more — cheaper _ 
showed better finish an tter coat n 
stay at home a few nights in the week, and | tnoge on the other feeds, and would have 
the senators and representatives and their | outsold them in the market, but those hav- 
ing clover with corn fodder or wheat straw 
were better than those on timothy hay. 


put them in water and see how they float. 
The more the contents have shrunken the 
higher the egg rises. it is not generally 
considered a very exact method. Certain 
German experimenters, however, with the 
nacional love for exactness and detail, have 
figured out a closer method of reckoning. 
Thus, fresh eggs remain horizontal, an egg 
three to five days old makes an angle of 
‘ The change from spring lambs to lambs | twenty degrees with the horizon ; one eight 
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be made at onze, unless it may be with the 
Dorset sheep, which not iufrequently drop 
their lambs twice in each season, and if 
prevented from breeding so as to havea lamb 
or lambs in the spring, will readily breed so 
that the lambs may be expected in Novem- 
ber, and by liberal feeding they may fatten 
for the January trade. But with other 
‘breeds the change can be made more grad- 
ually. The parent sheep need to be given 
stimulating food as soun as their lambs are 
weaned, which may be done early if the 
lambs are fed a little grain as soon as they 
ean be taught to eat it. Keep the rams 
separate from the flock, and well fed, and 
introduce him every morning for an 
hour or so, and the result may be lambs 
in January, which will be ready for market 
about Easter Day. By this practice, the time 
of dropping the lamb may be made a little 
earlier each year, until the desired Novem- 
ber lambis reached. But all this is of 20 
avail unless the Jambs are. kept almost at 
summer heat during the winter and fed 
most liberally, to induce both rapid growth 
and early putting on of fat. While there 
may be a large profit on such lambs, it is 
not to be obtained without extra expense 
and labor, with this advantage, that the 
labor of caring for the lambs comes at a 
season when there is not as many other 
duties demanding immediate attention on 
the farm. 


The mutton sheep should beof the same 
general conformation asthe beef steer, or 
any good beef animal. Straighton the back 
and under the body, nearly straight up and 
down in front and rear, in fact, about as 
square as a brick, longer than deep and 
deeper than thick. The legs should be 
short and stocky and set well apart, or 
apparently directly under the four corners 
of the body. They should be large enough 
to appear able to support the weight of 
the body. The neck should curve upward 
from the body, not downward at leaving 
the shoulders, or what is called a 
ewe neck, and the head should have 
@ broad face and short nose. No promi- 
nent back bone or hip bones should 
show when the sheep is sheared. The wool 
is a secondary consideration in a mutton 
sheep, yet we would not buy one that did 
not carry a compact fleece uf as good 
weight as is natural to the breed. A scat- 
tering, uneven fleece is indicative of either 
poor health or very poor care, and it may 
cost more care and feed to put such a one 
into good condition than it ever will be 
worth as a breeder. When it is sheared it 
will be likely to look like almost anything 
else than a mutton sheep. 
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Bees and Honey. 


It has been proven that bees will cross 
when they are kept as much as five miles 
apart, as those who had only black bees 
when the Italians were first introduced, 
found that a part of their colonies of black 
bees were producing hybrids, when the 
nearest hive of the Italians was five miles 
away. Of course, the chance of this oc ur- 
ring is greater when there are but a few 
colonies in either apiary, and as the num- 
ber increases in either the chance of 
crossing lessens, as neither queens nor 
drones are tempted to fly as _ far 
for mating. The fact that they may 
go so far does not at all weaken our 
position that drones should only be raised 
in those colonies that are known to have 
desirable queens, One good colony froma 
good queen, mated with a drone from another 
good queen, may prove worth a half dozen 
whose parents are both of unproductive or 
ill-matured stock. So convinced ofthis fact 
are some beekeepers that they have pre- 
sented queens to their neighbors to prevent 
the crossing with inferior blood, and espe- 
cially with the black bees. 


The present price for beeswax makes it 
very desirable to save all that it is possible. 
Keep the old combsand the scraps and put 
them in a large iron kettle which should be 
nearly filled with water. Boil this for sev- 
eral hours. Have a wooden tub partly filled 
with clean water on which float a clean 
board, and cover with a clean strong cloth 
or sack. Dip out the hot water and melted 
comb on this and stir it round and squeeze 
it with a smooth stick until the wax has all 
run through into the water on which it will 
float. Clean the kettle thoroughly and put 
the wax in again with more clean water. 
Let it boil until the wax is thoroughly dis- 
solved, then strain through clean, fine cloth 
strainers several times if necessary to re- 
move all the impurities. When the wax has 
cooled it may be melted again without water 
and poured into moulds or cups of conven- 
ient sizes for market, the quaiter-pound 
cakes being usually the most desirable. 


The sudden coming of cold weather in 
February is not likely to have injuriously 
affected the bees, unless their hives had 
been opened so lately that the bees had not 
a chance to seal them upagain. They seem 
to have a better faculty for foreseeing storms 
and cold weather than the Weather Bureau 
and are seldom found unprepared. Itis the 
unusually long cold spells that are most 
severe upon the bees, as they cannot take 
their cleansing flights, and, in consequence, 
many die of dysentery. A colony is seldom 


Luckily in this latitude there is seldom 


It is well at the 


but keeps the air in 
Dé? not open the 
lf they have not 


In fact, some starve with 


him charge of all State parks and authority 


pine and chestnut, the object being to find 
out what can be done with waste land in 
the line of forestry. 


and at the end of fourteen days the angle is 
sixty degrees. An egy three weeks old. lies 
at seventy degrees. One three montlis re- 
mains vertical, and when it is older still it 
floats. But even in experienced hands, it is 
hard to see how the water test could im- 
prove on the results of the lamp tester in its 
improved forms. 


Maine Ferm Notes. 
_ The winter is wearing away, and soon 
the campaign‘for another season will open. 
Times have changed since I was a young 
man. The pastures are grown up to gray 
birches and alders, mixed with everything 
else that we don’t want, while the fields 
are too often encroached upon by the same 
undesirable parasites and have grown 
smaller each year. 

When I was a boy it was the custom to 
mow the pastures and roadsides each year 
after haying, cutting every thistle and eve: y 
bush. The latter were hubbed close to the 
ground, and the wiry bushes or hard trees 
were pulled out by the roots. I don’t know 
whether this paid, but we had todo it just 
the same. Many of these pastures, some of 
which I have helped to mow, would now 
afford a good crop ,of firewood. But here 
we are and we must make the best of it. 

The oxen are gone and the sheep are fast 
following. The cows now claim all our at- 
tyntion, and with a good, big silo they are 
worthy of all we can do for them. Farmers 
live easier than ever before, and some keep 
their farms in better shape than ever they 
could do with stock-raising and beef-mak- 
ing. With half the field surface we can 








supplanted by people of inferic; d 
neglected training. Whatever can }. 
by way, of remedy must be done byt). 
citizens, and is a part of the pers 
responsibility of each.- There are .,); 

to be aroused to their duty, laws : 
enforced, children to be kept in «.. 
work to be furnished, religious an: 
table measures to be employed. Wha: ; 
atown needs more than anything ~)- 
selectmen and constables, who are \. 
and anxious to perform the plain du: 
their office. 


—Theé river span of the Brooklyn »: 
1506 feet long; the Forth bridge has tw. 
spans, each 1710 feet long. 
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you totry them we make 
following unprecedented 


‘210 Mads for (6c. 
I¢ is a fact that Salz 
‘more gardens 
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kinds tively furnishin, 
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at but 60c. a pound. 
SALZER SEED CO., 
La Crosse, Wis. 





grow all the hay we need, and with a chance 
to buy another cow once in a while we can 
keep the fields growing richer and more pro- 
ductive each year, and I don’t see why the 
farmer of today cannot have his farm as 
good as he wants it in a few years with good 
eare of the manure, which is one of the 
main things to look out for. 
Modern farming needs as careful looking 
after as any other business, but not as much 
hard work, either out of doors or in the 
house, as formerly. There is a great dif- 
ference between raising crops for the cows 
and getting well paid for them, and raising 











Water Lifting. 


We have but to know your needs to give you 
highest service in 


PUMPS. 


Hand, Power and Steam. 
(including Spray Pumps 
hivse connectivns, and power 
adap’ if desired. Let us suggest and estinar: 
for you on any thing that pertains to water rai-ing 


e Free. 
Charles). Jager Co., 174 Righ $t..Boston,Mass. 











corn and potatoes to sell and hauling them 
twenty miles to market. 
On the whole, I think we might as well be 
contented and make the best of the situa- 
tion. The trusts are still flourishing, but 
the ship subsidy bill is defeated, and we 
may have crops for the future. 

D. H. Taine. 
Mount Vernon, Me., March 3. 
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Care of Young Chicks. 
’ Leave the chicks in the rest for twenty- 
four hours; thirty-six hours won’t hurt, 
then remove and feed small grit and water. 
I1 alittle while after, feed some dry bread 
steeped in sweet milk and squeezed dry. 
Some advocate hard-boiled eggs. I do not 
find it necessary. I likea Johnny-cake made 
as follows: One pint of water, two eggs 
(infertile), one-half teaspoonful of salt, one- 
half teaspoonful of saleratus, corn meal to 
thicken. Dissolve salt and soda in the | 
water, add the milk, stir well and bake. 








The Standard 
Co. manufacture 
the best line of 
Bone Cutters 
made. We ship 
any size on trial 
in competition. 
The line consists 
of eleven different 
sizes for hand and 
power, ranging in 
price from $6.73 
to $195. The 
principle of auto- 
matic feed, hori- 
zontal cylinders 
knives cutting 
across the grain 





No. 8. Price $10.50. 


is similar in every size machine we manufact- 
ure. Every 
catalogue. 


machine warranted. Send for 
STANDARD BONE CUTTER CO., 
Milford, Mass., U. S. A. 





This Johnny-cake willcrumble fine. Rec- | 
ipe is enough for one hundred chicks. Do 
not bake any more than will last for two 
days, as it may become sour, and that is 
fatal to young chicks. C. A. Smira. 
Knapp, Wis. 





Frauds in food are considered a very seri- 
ous matter in other lands. A German 
dealer suffered imprisonment for mixing 
lard, borax and water with his butter. In 
France the manufacturer or wholesale dealer 
in adulterated food gets a severe fine and is 
obliged to show a copy of his conviction in 
@ prominent place in his shop. American 
laws and their enforcement. are altogether 
wild with this class of offenders. Adulter- 
ated food is of the nature of poison, and its 


by us 
than by all 


theseed men 
; of the United & 

; States combined— 
the Hubbard, Marblehead, Victor, War- — 
ren. Golden Bronz and Butman, being # 

™ among the number. Send for our new 

Catalogue of vegetable and flower seed. 
We sell the purest grass seed in the U. S. 


S 3.3. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass. 
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deliberate preparation and sale merit. severe 
treatment. 
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English grain merchants deciare that 
four-filtths of the British wheat supply is 
imported, and that it comes mostly from the 
United State . They declare that in case of 
a war in which Great Britain took part, the 
price of wheat would be raised by specula: 
tion and other causes to famine prices. No 
remedy is suggested. The danger men- 
tioned is doubtless a real one also to other 
natiuns of Europe, and such considerations 
may go far to prevent important wars. The 
time may be approaching when, in event of 
war, the state of the world’s granary is 
more to be considered than the size of its 
powder magazines. 
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The growth of interest in foresty 1s amaz- 
ing. In the Northeast, New York, Penun- 
sylvania, New Hampshire, Maine and 
Massachusetts are carrying out or at least 
considering specia] measures for increase 
and preservation of forest resources. Rhode 
Island’s experiment station has made a 
special study of forestry that is likely to 
lead to some future legislative action. Con- 
necticut has a State forester, and a bill is 
now under consideration which will give 


to buy more Jand for experiments in raising 





o rightspraying. Rich returns 
areinduced by using our superior 


prayers for Field ° ? 
tors. Best Nozzles made. A line embracing every pos- 
sible purpose. — y for free Sprayer catalogue. 
CHAS. J. JACER CO., 174 High St.,Bosten, Mass. 
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Mrausers’ Liquid 
Extract of Smoke 





At such times the | courts or otherwise. These prophets of 
judge a city by its slums and back streets. 


celestial. 1t has its toughs sometimes, its 
degenerates occasionally, and its share of 
rat no-account folks, like thecity. Only a few 

is not | of them, to be sure, but police supervision 
being necessarily limited, moral 
sometimes become pronounced and offen- 
sive, yet much less so than would happen in 
the cities were the restraints equally lax. 
New York and Boston without a trained 
police force would be scarcely endurable 
as places of residence. However, such 


comparisons do not disp.ove that room for 
country 


when much of the good old stock has been 


Every year or two somebody of an im- 
pulsive turn of mind publicly discovers that 
the country towns are going to smash, when- 
ever a number of particularly tough cases 
have been brought to light, through the 
woe are of the same class as trave ers who 


The country town is no annex of realms 


lapses 


improvemen 










Smokes meat perfectly in 
hours, Made from hickory wood. 
elicious flayor. Cleaner. per. N 
smokehouse Send for circular. 
E. KRAUSER & BRU., Milton, Pa. 


CANADA 


Unileached Hardwood 


ASHES 


The Cheapest and Most Lasting Fertilizer ') 
the World. 
Now is the time to order a CARLOAD fo: 


cheaper. No 











your ORCHARD and FRUIT FARM. Tr; 
ashes on your run-down meadows and worn- 
out pastures; they will bring in nice clover, 
and are the most sensible manure for other 
crops, and come cheaper than other manures 
and last longer. 


JOYNT’S are the best. Write for prices 


delivered at your depot, and address 
exists, especially | JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario, Canada 





Reference—Bank of Hamilton. 





M. F. AMEs. 
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The Water Test for Eggs. 
A well-known way of testing eggs is to 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


-\LS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATRTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 


ror the week ending Mar. 11, 1903. 
Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
-week...- 634 3575 21,963 789 
t weeK..- 24,569 
160 =. 27,065 = 3601 








. 687 5023 
Co. year ago 8701 6781 
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prices eon Nertherm Cattle. 
.. »¢—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
- tallow aud meat, extra, $6.50@6.75; first 











ty, $5.50@6.00; second quality, $4.50@5.25; | Haj ex 
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ce; sheep and lambs per head in lots, $2.50 need 
vo, lambs, $4.25@7.25. 
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,cizlit; shotes, wholesale— ; retail,——, vountry | Extra northern 
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7 Southern fresh ............... ....-...----.1}@19 
Vermont. 2 = $ Duck 236 
np f = oo a. 9 2 . See? wee ee eee oe 
A a ED Scattering 25 Western dirties ..................-2...-.0000 ina 
W A Ricker and Petatees 
thers 35 500 Western. Hebron, P bu.................2.2....20 008 
WF Wallace 10 50 At Brighten. New York, round white................. 68@70 
At Brighton. 8 S Learned 96 Western, “ oP EE 
JS Henry 1 Sturtevant & Aroostook Green Mountains ..-.......... 83 
Via Rutland Ww % Haley 48 Bermuda, % bbl........................-- 6 50@7 50 
Massachusetts. AtN ED M & Weel | Jersey, double head, sweet, ® bbi....... 2 00 
‘ ‘ Watertown. NeD M & Wool Vineland, fancy sweet.................-- 3 50@3 75 
JS Henry 
4 A rorkash 11 " Green Vegetables. 
At Brighton. Sturtevant& Artichokes, P bu......................2-. 1 50@ 
OH Forbush 5 Haley Beets, new, P doz.-bunches. --2 50@2 75 
E Wheeler 5 At Watertown. Beets, Pe WEbs cs wscté ene @60 
W E Hayden 24 J A Hathaway 340 Cabbage, native, p bbl . af a 
ES Carrots, P bu............ -- 50@60 
Live Steck Experts. Beet coca P box.......-...........2.. 75@1 00 
. Parsnips, @ bu. -...............2....2.. 20 50w 
English prices on State cattle remain precisely | Lettuce, OO NEE LAGE OL . 
the same as previous week, the range being at Celery, am DROITS onic iccc scenic cues’ 27 as 


127 13e, dressed weight, showing a steady market 


fined to horses. On steamer Winifredian, for 
Liverpool, 14 head by E. Snow, and 23 head by A. 
Fanson. Shipments from Baltimore, 1054 cattle 





NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 


30, 50 tb. tubs A 
Cream only 





and afair demand. The Boston shipments con- Spineche p DE enka tata zsoeer: = ho 


and 2003 sheep, from Newport News, 1485 head of Onions, Natives, » bbl.... 
o 


cattle. York State, P bbl .. 
Hierse Business. P “ 9 * OX 
Market values are not materially changed, | gee’ plant, p case. 22 2227 
although there are more horses on the market. | Parsley, @ bu ............-..--2.2....-2- 2 00@2 25 
Buyers were more numerous, and the general Rhubarb, » 1 nr rrneneeds 0. (1s) 
trade improved. The movement largely in heavy | BAtshes B G0z...--------------0---2-- <a ee 
draft and light business horses. At L. H, Brock- “« Femeaa eee 
way’s sale stable sold 3 express carloads, with a “ Hubbard, Pton................ 20 00@,30 00 
wood trade throughout the week at arange of | String beans, so., @ 4-bbl. bskt.......... 2 00@3 00 
- 7 ati? Turnips, flat, @ box...................... 60 
$1000°5). At CavanaughjBros.’ sale stable sold Turnips, old yellow, ® bbi 71 00 
2freight carloads, of 1100@1800 tbs, all for work, Mushrooms, native, P ee 75490 
in pairs and single, at $90.@250 per head. At Rus-| Mint ...........22... 222.2222. 2 ese eee eee 1 00@1 25 
sell & Drew’s sale stable the retail trade improv- Fruit. 
ing. ‘At Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable a good | apples, common, # bbl...........2.-.-- ones 
week, selling the better class at $150@250, with fe | Sa Re ANIME eer 1 25@2 90 
sales as low as $35; a call for saddlers and ponies, ne Kin; paper Maine ........-... ‘ <=» 
At Welch & Hall Company’s sale stable 6 head “ sg Pg irene rreeoartart tea 50@2 25 
mostly light and heavy draft, at $100@250. At “ SS RRC TIRE 1 00@1 50 
Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale stable sold 7 carloads. | Florida Oranges— ing 
A xood week at $100@250 per head. Some ten ae 
Union Yards, Watertown. Pineapples— 
Florida smooth Cayenne, P box......3 50@4 00 


Tuesday—Stock from the North delivered at s 


trawberries— 


New England Works or at abattoir, and for im- | “ iorida refrigerator, choice, P qt ..... 30@35 
mediate slaughter. Very few milch cows being Florida refrigerator, com. to good .... 15@25 
movid this week. Beef cattle_of the more com- Cranberries. 

mon sort cost a shade higher, while the better | Cane, choice dark........--------.----- 12 00@14 90 
class are steady in price. O. H. Forbush dis- | Cape, common to good...........-.-...- 9 00@11 On 
posed oi 11 beef cows on the way to market, sold | Cape, # DOX.......----.-----------s0+ +--+ 2 0@3 50 


at 3ic, 34¢e, 3¢, 2c, 240°and 2c, weighing from 700 


Hides and Pelta. 


@1100 lbs. J. A. Hathaway, 25 steers, of 1500 tbs, | steers and cows, all weights...........--. 6@6} 


at 54¢; 30, of 1450 Ibs, at 5c; 40, Of 1400 Ibs, at 43c; Ly eeeeew ihc tight ith gartercgs ®t watt? seed 
r 9 es, south, light green salted.......... a 
50, Of 1200 ths, at 44c. - “dry fine a rears omin Pes: 1 aid 
Fat Hegs. ee om : $6, BISCO . . 20.252 0ece.nece,e t @i 
Another advance effected by jc on Western, un, in hob BPR gAyiesne sto san ons an 
that cost 7h@7#¢, 1. w. Local hogs at 9}c, d. w. Calfskins, 5 tony exe ee? 00 
Sheep Heusxes. * over. weights, each... -.......-. 
Deaco! fo ee 75 
Several lots of Northern came in that went | 7 i mo yin 





direct to butchers, with 2800 head of Western that | Country Pelts, each..................---- 


went to New England Works. Not so many 


Dried Apples. 


cheap flocks of sheep arrived, and best grades Bvaborated, GROl0s .:.....<’...<s<sdneceese 6@7 
near te higher. For lambs the range $4.80@7.30 Kvaporated, fair to prime..........--.... ra 
~ 100 ths, the lower grades being 50c P 100 tbs | Sun-dried, as to quality.................- 3@ 


higher. Western sheep at a range of $4.30@5.90 Grass Seeds. 
F100 he. Timothy, # bu., Western,good to choice.2 10.@2 40 
{Veal Calves. in OT ROE 2 pe hd 

In fair supply at unchanged prices, with sales | Clover, P Ib..-.---- ----.-..------ -------- @ 
at 6c, 6he, 7e, 7}e, as to quality; unless very slim, FE eee o... anaes 1 65@3 25 


at 4a 5h c. 
Live Peultry. a 
Nota heavy supply at 12}@13¢ in erate lots. 


Orchard, P bu .........---.--.-- a) 
White Clover, tb. wins 







a Alfalfa, P fb.... ..-- 22. 62202222 20-22-2020 
Dreves of Veal Calves. Blue Grass,P bu........---.-----/.-s4-.+- 1 65@1 75 
Maine—100. Beans. a 
Vermont—W. A. Ricker and others, 390; W. F. emer. ort ccecceee cena tedeensenesnes a A 
Wallace, 50; J. S. Henry, 35; via Rutiand, 100. Pea seconds...... 4 00 
Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 18; O. H. Forbush, | Pea foreign.........--. se -2 10@2 20 
13: E. Wheeler, 3; R. Connors, 25; J. Freeman, 5; | Mediums, choice hand-picked.......-..-- 2 252 30 
scattering, 50. Mediums, screened ......--..------------- 2 10@2 26 
g, Mediums, foreign..........-.---------+--- 2 00@2 10 
Brighton Cattle Market. Lellow eyes, extra...........------------- : s0g2 4 
Stock at yards: 208 eattle, 25 sheep, 17,013 bogs | Red Kidder’. connec os sascssscsseos-2 Og 10 
319 calves, 112 horses. From West, 144 cattle, | Lima beans dried, P Ib..........---.----- 8@ 


17,700 hogs, 112 horses. Maine, 18 cattle, 150 
Sheep and lambs, 75 hogs, 100 calves. Vermont, 
21 cattle, 73 sheep, 60 hogs, 135 calves. Massa- 
Clllsetts, 115 cattle, 78 hogs, 84 calves. 
lesday—Two carloads of Eastern stock ex- 
pected, but time of arrival uncertain. Stock from 
Vermont, Massachusetts and the West has been 
received. The call for good beef cattle is fair |S 
and but little delay in the selling ot any variety | § 
Onsale. Buethers are not beiug fully supplied. 


Ha .1,P ton y18 00 
y, No a ; cogi6 

* i. Sve 14 00 
re fine choice D13 00 

7 clover mixed # to! “9 13 00 
” clover, P ton......-...------- 12 00@12 50 
swale, P ton..., ....-..-----+- 9 on@10 00 
traw, prime rye..........--.---.------- 14 15 00 
traw, oat, per ton..........----------.- 8 9 50 
Straw, tangled rye..........-.---------- 10 00@11 90 








E. Wheeler sold 3 eows, of 1020 ths, at 34c; 2 cows, 
O10 Ths, at 3e. L.Woolson, 8 cows, av. 1000 ths, 
als) 10. W. Rodenson, 2 cows, 700@770 ths, at 2@ 
li sales at 2}@34e, as to quality. 
Veal Calves. 
here being no arrivals from New Hampshire, 
4iected the market by a shorter supply and had a 
tendeney y to strengthen prices somewhat. Still | 2 
buicuers know what they can afford to pay, and 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fe ptt oer —— be 9 
ring patents, @4 55. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3 40@3 50. 

inter patents, $3 05a@4 15. 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 50@3 95. 
Cern Meal.—9i 10@1 12 » bag, and $260@ 
65 P bbl; granulated, 3 10@3 50 P bbl. 
Graham Fileur.—Quoted ut $3 15@4 00 P bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Firm at $450@475 #P bbl. for 


itt hit a be 
\ bad market for veal one week, must rolled and $4 90@5 15 for cut and ground. 


u ‘ven up the next. Sales were noticed at 
; ‘c, 6ha@Tke, p th, as to quality,-with 789 3 
he the market. 


Late Arrivals. 
‘sday—The trade is confined to Massa- 
stock for slaughtering purposes. Not 
a ‘culty is met in the disposal of beef 
- ! a number of Jots put in an appearance. 
: ‘re generally ‘sustained, and good de- 
ma veal calves and fat hogs. U. H. Forbush 
‘ vst, of 940 Ibs, at 3}c,with sales at 2c, 2}c, 
1102760 ths. Calves at 54@64c; sales of 
1 bull, of 4010 ths, at 24c; slim cows, 
‘Ibs; 20 calves, of 100 Ibs, at 6c; 7 hogs, 
‘. Farmington Live Stock Company, 
“9 125 Ibs, at 64e; sheep, of 55 Ibs, at 2c. 


Bye Flear.—The market 1s steady at $3 15@ 

75 ® bbl. 

Cern.—Demand quiet, prices lower. 

Steamer, yellow, 564c. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 56c. 

No. 3, yellow, d5hc. 

@atse.—Demand steady, supplies moderate. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 48c. 

No. 2clipped, white, ae 

No. 3 clipped, white, 45jc. 

Millfeed.—Firm. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $22 25. 

Winter wheat middling, sacks, $21 75@25 00. 

Sere wnat tating aaa, a 
ring wheat m ng, > 
ttonseed meal for shipment, $27 50. 

Linseed, $27 50. 

Barley.—Feed barley, 52@60c. 

Bye.—$2.90@3.50 ¥ bbl, 63c P bushel. 





COWS, 1150 ths, at 4c. R. Connors, a 


fine 1300-Ib cattle, at 4c. 








THE WOOL MARKET. 


















“JSTON PRODUCE MARKET. Unwgehed Seeee, Fee noo 2 

a “ “ 3-blood ces weeeounaned 

Wholesale Prices. “ “ Bblood  ..2..-----0----- 
Poultry, Fresh Killed we: o a Me Sahanagascnsosad ne 

Nor : P Fine delaine, Ohio...........--.-..-------- 

Chie, (2d Eastern— jee «’ Mich. X,1 and @......-.----- 
Chi: “hoice roasting................ ‘| Pulled wools, scoured..............-.------- 54 
Du: UP tO BOOd .. ese cee cee 12@16 | American mohalr .............----.--------- 22@35 

Gees + ©2020 cone cceggueudiessebieeank 18 

Fow tra chaleg ete rr 13 QUARANTINE LimiTs.—A. W.P., Middlesex 
Pigeor 10 B0O8...-scnn spon cnseieooabecniae County,Mass.. The part of Massachusetts in which 
vo ANG choice, P doz... .......+.. 1 transportation is forbidden of cattle, sheep and 
ual . p = good, P doz.............. 1 swine, also hay, grain, wool, hogs and manure, is 
stern try packedan ttre" 3 the section reaching about twenty miles west 
Ueys, Choice hens. .........cceseceee and south of Boston, bounded on the west and 
\mmon to good ..........-..++ north by North Attleboro, Foxboro, Norfolk, 
Capon, cood to Chale eee oe Medfield, Sherborn, Framingham, Southboro, 
hickens, common to eholee 227272” Westboro, Marlboro, Sudbury, Stow, Boxboro, 
Olde e004 to choice................... Littleton, Westford, Chelmsford, Billerica, Bur- 
Receipts Marah Wn accie egg ceccge sce 1 lington, Lexington, Arlington, Medford, Malden 





Fowls bth 
Rooste é, y 4” 7° o9 85 soecbeeme tie ek abesmnnean 133@14 
8 Bib. 72- << 2° eee eereers es 





and Revere; and on the east and south by Quincy, 
Braintree, Randolph, Stoughton, Sharon, Mans- 
field and North Attleboro, and including the ter- 
ritory cov red by the above-named towns. Per- 








sons disobeying the order are liable to heavy five 
or toimprisonment. Itis permitted, however, to 
ship animals intended for the great slaughter 
houses near Boston. Possibly in your case spe 
cial permission could be obtained from the 
cattle bureau. ‘ 

OLEO IN RHODE “IsLaND.—A. C. K., Wash- 
ington County, R. I.: The fine for making or sel!- 
ing colored oleo in Rhode Isiand is $10 to $100, 
half the amount going to the informer. The law 
includes colored imitation cheese. The case may 
be tried in your local court. Uncolored oleo or 
uncolored imitation cheese in possession of deal- 
ers must be marked “ substitute for b ” or 
“substitute for cheese,” in letters one-half inch 
square. The coloring: is proved by chemical 
analysis. A light strawy shade can be produced 
without adding coloriug matter. 


N. H.: Your cow with large, growing lump at one 
side of throat will not recover naturally, and the 
lump will break and become very offensive. Such 
cattle are sometimes used for beef, but are far 
from first class for the pu:pose. The milk does 
not seem to be affected, at least in the eafly 
stages. Treatment is worth while as many cases 
can be cured. Give a dram (one-eighth ounce) 
daily of powdered iodide of potassium, with grain 
and sugar to make the dose go down. Continue 
treatment for a month. 

APPLES IN StTock.—W. A. M., Windham 
County, Vt.: The supply of apples on hand Feb, 
1 was estimated by the National Shippers As- 
sociation at 3,125,000 barrels, which is more than 
double the stock on hand Feb.1 of, last year. 
The figures include Canada. It is probable that 
the amount on hand March 1 was about two 
million barrels on the basis of the above esti- 
mate, and reckoning the distribution during 
February as somewhat above that of January. 
The New England and Middle States are credited 
with nearly two-thirds of the supply available. 
The rest are mostly in the Middle, West and 
Southwest. The Pacific coast is not included 
in this estimate, but this year large shipments 
have come East from that section, and the ex- 
treme West will need to be reckoned with in 
future discussions of market conditions. About 
three-fourths of the barrels enumerated are 
given as in cold storage, which is a large propor- 
tion, and suggests the possibility that the stock 
not in storage is underestimated. Vermont 
probably has about twenty thousand barrels of 
apples at the present date. 


2 > 





FARM TIMBER CULTURE. 
At the present rate of consumption the timber 
supply of the United States in view will, accord- 
ing to B. E. Fernon, be exhausted within thirvy 
years. As sixty to one hundred years are re- 
quired for the production of a full crop millable 
timber, and for other reasons, few farmers can 
engage inthis business. For the production of 
wood for fuel purposes, however, the time re- 
quired is only twenty to thirty years, and waste 
lands may be utilized for this purpose. It is 
claimed also that catalpa can be proficably grown 
for railroad ties and fence posts, also chestnut 
for the same purposes. 

FRAUD IN MIXED FEEDS. 
Farmers are getting shy of the mixed feeds 
now on the market,. It appears that some of the 
feeds contain a good deal of ground hulls or corn- 
cobs, or other substances not very fattening in 
their tendency. Asa result of recent analyses at 
the Massachusetts Experiment Station, many 
mixed feeds were found to be seriously adulter- 
ated with ground corn-cobs, and feeders are 
especially cautioned against them. Bulletin 85 
states which feeds are the most economical to 
purchase, gives the relative values of all the most 
important concentrates, suggests « number of 
satisfactory grain rations, and furnishes much 
information about the composition and feeding 
value of condimental stock and poultry foods. 

THE PARAFFINE DIP FOR CHEESE. 
The paratiine method of putting up cheese is 
gaining ground, some of the meetings of cheese- 
makers having declared strongly inits favor. It 
costs a little more than the common salting and 
binding process, but is considered far more satis- 
factory and effective. The paraffine is applied 
when the cheese 1s being cured and made ready 
for'shipment. Some dairy instructors advise that 
she cheese should be left on the shelves in the 
factory for several weeks in a moderate temper- 
ature to grow firm before they are packed away, 
but the advocates of the paraffining method think 
that as soon as the product has been shaped and 
has become.sufficiently dry it should be dipped 
in the hot paraffine and chen. placed immediately 
in cold storage. 
TESTS OF ARSENATE. 

Experiments on the use of arsenate of lead 
were conducted by F. M. Webster of Ohio, in 
1901, with results which were .considered encour- 
aging. In 1902 practical tests were made by a 
number of fruit growers in Ohio and Indiana, the 
results of the whole considered favorable to the 
use of this insecticide. In one instance the per- 
centage of wormy apples from sprayed trees was 
3.6 and from unsprayed 79.5; in another instance 
1.4 and fifty-four, respectively; and ina third ex- 
periment 6.9 and sixty-nine, respectively. This 
substance can now be had at most stores where 
paris green is sold. Farmers who have tried it 
against potato beetle differ in their verdict, per- 
haps for the reason that some of the arsenate on 
sale is of poor quality. It seems to be safer for 
the leaves than paris green or london purple. 

FRUIT PACKED IN PEAT. 
It appears, according to recent German tests, 
that apples can be well kept in peat. The peat 
had been sifted and was perfectly dry. The fruit 
thus treated kept in good condition, while that 
stored in the usual manner spoiled. When the 
fruits packed in the peat were rusty they acquired 
a disagreeable taste, while those with smoother 
skins were all right. It is recommended, there- 
fore, that rusty fruits be first wrapped in paper 
before packing in peat. It is further recom- 
mended that fruit tdken out of the peat be used 
up as rapidly as possible, and that no more de 
taken out than can be used at once. The germ- 
killing properties of peat are well known, and 
the results noted seem reasonable. This method 
will hardly prove a rival to cold storage, but may 
prove convenient in keeping a few choice fruits. 


»— 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


A new position has been created in the 
Department of Agriculture known as the 
office of farmers’ institutes, in charge of 
Prof. John Hamilton, ex-State secretary of 
agriculture of Pennsylvania. It is believed 
that the work of this office will tend to bring 
the department into close touch with the 
farmers. Secretary Wilson is himself a 
great man for getting next to the farmer in 
the field. ‘‘ When I go out into any agricult- 
ural section,’”’ he said, in speaking of the 
close relation which really should exist be- 
tween his department and the tiller of the 
soil, ‘‘the first thing I want to du is to 
get off my coat and go out among 
the crops and see what the farmers 
are doing and talk with them. Ican find 
out more about the conditions and the needs 
of a farm community ina day by actually 
getting among the farmers than I could 
ever discover in a year by writing.’”? The 
farmers’ institutes,-where the farmers hear 
something of the methods of others, are 
splendid educations and promise much 
for American agricultural ‘development. 
Twenty-seven hundred farmers’ institute 
meetings were held last year in thirty-five 
States and were attended, it is estimated, 
by over eight hundred thousand persons. 


What is known as the irrigation survey 
appropriation of the geological survey in- 
cludes not only Western surveys for irriga- 
tion, but stream measurements in all the 
Eastern and Southern States, which is 
something in which farmers are more or less 
directly interested. Manufacturers are con- 
stantly converting stream flows into power, 
and erecting factories, and every new fac- 
tory employing hands means a great market 
for farm produce. The current apptopri- 
ation for this work is $200,000, and in the 
bill, just passed Congress, “‘ Uncle Joe 

Cannon, chairman appropriations commit- 
tee, cut the amount down to $100,000. After 





Lumpy Jaw.—H. J. 8.,: Rockingham County, | 
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- BUYING A 
| CREAM SEPARATOR. 





above all imitating machines. 


separator manufacture. 


or experience. 
machine for yourself. 





his name and address. 


your buying one. 


To make no mistake in this is of the utmost importance. You 
don’t buy one very often and it is not only a question of first cost 
but of daily profit or loss, daily operation, and daily wear and tear. 


The right choice is really simple. 
Laval machines are in a class by themselves—-head and shoulders, 


Protecting patents make and keep them so-—together with far 
greater experience and superior facilities in every way for cream 


Every big and experienced user of separators knows this and 
uses De Laval machines exclusively—both in factory and farm sizes. 


But you may be without separator knowledge 
Therefore take steps to see and try a De Laval 

It will cost you nothing to do so. That is 
part of the local agent’s business. If you don’t know him write for 


Try imitating machines too if you will and can get them, but 
don’t put your name to an order of any kind until you know the 
facts about the De Laval machines and have tried one. 


In reality the De 


_ 


That means | 





THE De LAVAL 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS: 
STODDARD MFG. Co. 
Rutland, Vt. 





| 
| 74 CORTLANDT STREET 


SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


New York. 








GFF 9949444944 





** Uncle Joe”’ winks slyly, and says that his 
idea was not to cut down the appropriation, 
but to prevent irrigation representatives in 
Congress, who have been right persistent 
with their appropriation, from increasing 
the $200,000 to perhaps $400,000, and he 
thought the best way wasto put them on 
the defensive. 


American cheese is bringing a better price 
abroad, nevertheless we are shipping less of 
it. While in January, 1902, we exported 1,- 
239,000 pounds bringing $108,871, inJanuary, 
1903, our exports fell off to 748,500 pounds, 
valued, however, at $112,929. 


In Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming the hay and for- 
age crops, according to the census figures, 
amounted in 1899 to $34,800,000. The balk 
of this is’ derived from alfalfa, which isa 
remarkable showing when it is remembered 
how comparatively recently this plant was 
introduced into the country. The success 
of alfalfa inthe arid and semi-arid region 
is attributable to the fact that its roots 
descend to a depth of twenty, thirty and 
even fifty feet where the soil is loose. This, 
of course, gives it an immense advantage 
over most plants in gathering both its food 
and drink. 


Although forestry and tree planting are 
claimed to be widely separated branches of 
agriculture, the professional forester being 
inclined to smile at the idea of planting and 
growing forests, as a matter of fact a general 
planting of a few trees by each farmer would 
aggregate many large forests. No farmer 
should be without a wood lot. A reasonable 
proportion is ‘suggested of at least five per 
cent. of the farm area'in wood lot. If a 
man has one hundred acres, this would give 
him but five acres; yet it is surprising what 
can be gotten off of five acres, if properly 
managed. There are corners about every 
farm which can be profitably planted to 
trees, suitable for posts and wood—corners 
probably which cannot well be utilized for 
much else, and many of the quick-growing 
trees will: make very fair forests inside 
of twenty years, during which time patches 
of scrub and bramble are converted into 
sightly growths. 


Exports of breadstuffs are increasing. 
For ‘December and January this winter 
these exports have been $19,000,000 each, 
against $15,000,000 for December of the year 
before, and $13,000,000 for the preceding 
January. 


Exports of cattle and hogs for January, 
1903, were $2,764,000, against $2,262,000 for 
January, 1902, and of meats and dairy prod- 
ucts $16,485,000 for January, 1903, against 
$15,139,000 for January, 1902. 


The spores of anthrax are very tenacious 
of life and will remain dormant for years, 
said one of the agents of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, in speaking of the cases 
of this disease which have developed from 
tanneries. The disease is one of the most 
dreaded to which animals are subject, and 
it attacks nearly all the domestic animals— 
cattle, horses, mules, sheep, goats, hogs and 
even men. Cases have come to the atten- 
tion of the department where soil has re- 
mained infected with anthrax spores for 
upwards of ten years. These spores are 
also readily transmitted, even on the boots 
and clothin: of persons. Hay and roots 
carry the disease as well, but‘the most im- 
portant factor in its spread over the world 
is hides and wool. Infection has been traced 
to animals licking the salt which has 
dropped from skins spread over the ground 
prior to tanning them. 


Potatoes cannot be fed to young animals 
as safely as to more mature ones ; especially 
if fed in large quantities. They have a 
tendency to fatten the animal. With mature 
animals, where the object is to fatten, 
potatoes, if cheap, may often be fed with 
good results. ‘Guy E. MITCHELL. 








ahs t 

Attention at Lambing Time. 
At lambing time, especially with early 
lambs, close attention is very necessary. Be 
on hand and see that each lamb is up on its 
feet at once and partaking of a square meal. 
First clip the wool from the ewe’s udder, so 
that the lamb does not exhaust himself pull- 
ing on a wool tag. 
In his efforts, he may pull off some wool 
and swallow it, which frequently causes 
death. Generally that is all that is neces- 
sary, unless you put them in a small pen by 
themselves fora few days. From now on 
everything should be done to make them do 
their best. R. E. ROBERTS. 
Corliss, Wis. ' 
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It Pays te Fellew the Majerity. 
lt has been said that experience keeps a 
dear school, but it is experience that has 
taught the farmers the cheapest fertilizer 
to use is Bradley’s. ‘Wherever there is 
profitable farming, wherever you find farm- 








considerable work, this was restored on the 





floor of the House to the $200,000, but now 


ers with a good bank account you will find 





Bradley’s largely in use, which simply 
shows that it is the fertilizer that is pre- 
ferred by those who want to make the most 
money out of farming. 

From almost everywhere we receive tid- 
ings of the fact that Bradley’s is uniform, 
that it drills perfectly and that crops gruw 
quickest and in the best marketable condi- 
tion where Bradley’s is liberally used. 

Perhaps 1t would be well for our readers 
to write to the Bradley Fertilizer Works, 
Boston, Mass., for full information about 
their various brands for the various crops, 
and also ask the local agent for the 
genuine Bradley fertilizers. 








Copying letters at home, full or spare time, no name 
to supply, or addressing envelopes, nothing to buy. 
Sope Tes cons endl banlintinay blake LEE, 

v »plication " RIAL 
co. 123A Liberty 8St., New York. 





SIMPLEX (ALF FEEDER 


The only practical Calf Feeder. The only 
sensible method of raising calves. No more 
“teaching thecalftodrink.” Promotesdiges- 
tion. Prevents scours. Adds to the value of 
the calf, whether intended fur the dairy or for 
veal. Priceof Feeder, $1 50, postpaid. Agents 
wanted. Booklet free. Mention this paper. 
rd — & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., 4 

pt. 1. 





Clinton. lowa. 





FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Ppepertment is established to allow 











WentEp— By an American, temperate,. middie- 
aged, married man, situation on farjw or gentle- 
man’s place. Is used to care stock, horses, hens, 
den, lawn, etc. References. About April l. H. K., 
leasondale, Mass. 





OSITION wanted by married, middle-aged Ameri- 

can as foreman on farm ; twenty years experience. 

7 ene references. §273 Hale Street, Beverly, 
Ss. 





ORTHERN-GROWN Seed Potatoes—Pure, sound 

and vigorous, at low prices. Llustrated catalog. 

xty popular varieties FREE. A. G. ALDRIDGE, 
Fishers, N. Y. 





OR SALE—White Bonanza Seed Oats. Sevent 
bushels per acre, ordinary cultivation, no wil 
mustard. I. D. Cook, South Byron, N. Y. 





FEW first-class Managers and Foremen. Open at 

once. Best of references. Nocharges to employ- 
ers. Save time by writing. The SCLENCE AGENCY, 
Durham, N. H. 





For SALE—Farm, 100acres, cheap. G. FISKE, Dur- 
ham, Ct. 





a winner bred in winning lines. Runs half in .50. 


Fes SALE —A handsome young thoroughbred mare, 
ame and kind. W.S. TAYLOR, Byron, O. 





OR SALE—A thoroughbred promptor, seven years 
old; sound and perfectly reliable. Capable of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRONEFIELD. Van Wert, O. 





ANTED-—To sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 

Red Wilkes stallion; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
take draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIG- 
GLE, Flora, Ind. 





OR SALE—Three coaches, good as new. Will sell 
cheap. Address LOCK BOX 723, Covington, O. 








OR SALE OR TRADF—An English Shire stallion, 
coming three years old; a good one. W.H. 
ONES, Quimby, Ia., R. D. No. 1. 


ANTED—A fast pacer for the free-for-all class; 
must be able to go three times in 2.06 or 2.07. Ad- 
ress EARNEST MADDOX, Ellensburg, Wash. 








OR SALE—Five black jacks, 14 to 15 hands,3 to5 
were old. Prices, #150 to 2300. Dr. M. M. Mec- 
ELL, Viucennes, Ind. 





OR SALE—Stallion, sire of one 2.12 performer and 

four others better than 2.30. Took him ona debt. 

__ sellcheap. GEORGE SPURRIER, Morristown, 
n 





OR SAJI.E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex- 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two first- 
class green pacers. M.S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind. 





ANTED—A d boy, 15 years old, for farm. R. 
M. HAYNES, Oranee, Mass. . 





ANTED—A farm on shares, with stock and tools. 
Would work as foreman on gentleman’s farm 
G@ C. CREIGHTON, Pratts, N. H. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MiDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law and all other persons inter- 
ested inthe estateof WILLIAM R. 8UTHER- 
LAND, late of Somerville, in said County, de 
ceased, intestate. 

HEKEAS, Ernest L. Snowman, adminis- 
trator of the estate—will—not already ad- 
ministered of said deceased, has presented to said 

Court his petition for license to sell at public auc- 

Te Oe eeeek tin tan uncut ot tae ton 

ec ‘or yment of debts 

fon, and the amount due 

the widow of said deceased under the provisions 

vised Laws: 
Probave 











owed. 

Aiea, prions, do, nbered nye 
ce 
a ee aa 


interes days, at least, 
before . or by publishing the same once 
in each week, for three ve wi »in the 
MASSACHUSETTS 





Jud of said Court, 
in the year one thousaid nine hundred. and 
‘ 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Our money winning books, - 
_written by men who know, tell 
you all about 7 


Potash 


They are needed by every man 
who owns a field and a plow, and 
who desires to get the most out 
of them. 

They are/ree, Send postal card, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
98 Nascau Street, New York 















$ j -80 For 
200 E 
iNCUGATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for cutalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ii. 
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The People Expect 
That t care will be taken in the manufacture of 
every foot of Page Fence, and we are constantly try- 
ing to meet their expectations. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all othe) persons interested in the estate of 
CORA B. RING, late of Somerville, in said 
County, deceased. intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented tu 
said Court to ta letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said d to Alma L. 

Poore of Somerville, in the County = Middlesex, 








HARLES J. MCINTIR Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this. third day of 
March, in the yeer one thousand nine hundred 
and three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the beirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
ELIZABETH SANDERSON WHITE, late of 
Weston, in said County, deceased, intestate: 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administration 
on the estate of said deceased, to Henry J. White, 
of Weston, in the County of Middlesex, with- 
out giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-fourth day of March, 
A. .D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 

1 


granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news: 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Bassi, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-seventh day 
of Fourusey, in the year one thousand nine 
hundred end three. 8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. . 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all personsinterested in the estate of GEORGE 
O. BARRELL, late of York, in the County of 
York and State of Maine, deceased, or in the 

_ personal property hereinafter described, and 
to the Treasurer and Receiver General of said 
Commonwealth. 

WHEREAS, George Manent, appointed ad- 

ministrator of the estate of said deceased, 
by the Probate Court for the County of York, in 
the State of Maine, bas presented to said Court 
his petition, representing that as such adminis- 
trator he is entitled to certain personal property 
situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: 2 shares 

Boston & Albany R. R. stock and 2 shares 

Conn. & P-ssumpsic Prefd. stock, and praying 

that he may be licensed to receive or to sell b 

public or private sale on such terms and to such 

person ur persons as he shall think fit—or other- 
= to aispose of, and to transfer and convey such 
shares. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the seventh day of April, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. And said petitiouer is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MAssa- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published 
in Boston, the ie nae to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving acopy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver Gen- 
eral of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLEs J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this sixth day of 
March, in the year one thonsand nine hundred 
and three. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
rsons interested in the estate of BERNAHRT 
INE WILHEMINE STECKER, also called 

MINNA STECKER, late of Somerville, in said 

County, deceased. 

WHE EAS, a certain instrument purporting 

to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased, has been presented to said Court, for 

Probate, by Carl Diedrich Christian Stecker, who 

ays that letters testamentary may be issued to 

im, the execr'tor therein named,without giving a 
surety on his official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
om to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on thetwenty-fourth d:y of March, 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the torenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 





‘public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 


once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the: MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
r published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing. po: » or delivering a copy of 
this citation to all known persons interested in 
the estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fifth day of 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and three. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 
other rsons interested in the estate of 
MARTHA A. EASTON, late of Somerville, 
in said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a — has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Annie 

8. Sherw of Somerville, in the County of 

Middlesex, without giving a surety on her bond. 

ited to at 


You are hereb appear 

) to be Ss eee. te feie Coats 
of Middlesex, on the seventh 
1903, at_ nine o’clock in: the fore 
ouaee, if any you have, whythe same should not 





the 

—, in ag the = lication be 

_ Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire. First 
Court, this fourt 


Judge of egaid . this h day of March 
in year one thousand nine h and 
three. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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Our Homes. 
The Wor: box. 
CROCHETED RAINBOW SCARF. 

The knitted rainbow scarf has been a 
novelty for some time, and now we havea 
rule fer a crocheted scarf, which gives 
crocheters, as well as knitters, a chance to 
make one. — : 

Procure about six skeins of Saxony yarn, 
white, also one skein each of red, orange, 
yellow, light green, dark green, indigo, light 
blue, violet. Use a medium-sized bone hook 
and work as follows: Chain 68 stitches. 

1st row—Turn and work back thus; draw 
out your stitch on hook to about three- 
quarters of, an inch, pass hook under the 
single thread, draw through stitch, pass 
it under thread, make a slip stitch, 1 
chain (in this way you make first 
stitch of every round). To make second 
stitch (*) pass hook through second, 
draw up three-fourths of an inch, catch 
the thread and make 2 close chain; repeat 
from (*) to end of chain. Turn, and repeat 
from first round till you have made 76 rows 
in white. To make the rainbow stripe, 
fasten in red, and make two rows, then, in 
the order named—orange, yellow, light 
green, dark green, indigo, light blue, violet. 
Finish the end with two or more rows of 
white. A fringe crocheted of chain is pretty. 

' Eva M. NILEs. 








Fine Laundry Work. 

So many of the taple-cloths, centrepieces 
and doilies are decorated with embroidery, 
that the matter of laundering them properly 
becomes a very important one, for, after 
expending hours of work upon them, it is 
distressing to have them despoiled of their 


“It is not that the Japanese married 
woman has to toil and moil incessantly for 
the household. She is provided with one 
servant always, unless the {amily be a poor 
one, and often with many. Her business, 
as in our own homes in that respect, is that 
of overseer. She has leisure, in which she 


occupies herself much as any woman in our‘ 


own land might if she had only a moderate 
education and rather narrow interests. The 
Japanese wife has more actual freedom than 
any other wife in the East. The Turkish 
women are captives in comparison. The 
Japanese are proud to admit this, but they 
jealously guard the conservatism they 
deem necessary. : 

“The husband in Japan admires his wif 
when she is obedient above all things. He 
has complete authority over her, which he 
often abuses by alternate fits of cruelty and 
indulgence. 

** Said a student to me once, speaking of a 
gentleman who had married a geisha: 
‘Mr. Otsuka loves his wife aJl the time. It 
is a very curious thing.’ 

** Why was it acuriousthing? Because 
love is the highest expression of the indi- 
viduality, and the Japanese strive unceas- 
ingly to suppress individuality. By this 
they may gain certain benefits notso well 
known to the Western world, but it is un- 
deniable that strong family affection, based 
on a sound respect for the individual, is and 
must be wanting to a large degree. Itis 
right here that the West and the East can- 
not and do not care to understand each 
other. 

** A guest ina Japanese home is made to 
feel that all creation exists for his benefit, 
and if he is ina receptive mood he finds 
it decidedly agreeable. No member of 
the family mars the illusion by trying to 


beauty after a few washings. When trasted 


to the ordinary washerwoman they fare 


badly, and as it is neither a difficult nor 
laborious task to keep these articles in the 
best of order, it is usually best to do the 
work at home. 

It is necessary to understand a few simple 
rules of needlework if the laundering is to 
be a success. In the first place, use only 
pale tints and ‘the best quality of: em- 
broidery silks. Never use a knot, for each 
one will show piainly when the linen is 
pressed, and never cross from one part of 
the design to another, leaving a louse thread 
between. Take care not to draw the work 
(a hoop is of great value in this respect). 
When the articles are ready for washing, 
place them ina suds made by dissolving a 
little soap and powdered borax in tepid 
water, and rub gently between the hands 
until clean. Be careful not to have 
the water hot, for the best embroidery 
silk is apt to fade a little if it is put in 
hot water. Rinse thoroughly to remove 
every trace of soap, and wring out gently. 
Very little starch is needed in such arti- 
cles, and that little may be put in the second 
rinse water. Stretch each piece in shape, 
fold evenly and rollup ready for ironing. 
There will be no danger of the starch stick- 
ing tothe ironsif a little powdered borax is 
dissolved in the starch. Cover the ironing- 
board with two or three thicknesses of old 
flannel or woolen blanket, cover with a 
white cloth and iron the embroidery on the 
wrong side and the plain linen on the right 
side. = E. J. C. 


Effect of Eye Strain. 


Dr. George M. Gould’s theory, advanced 
in a recent published book, that eye strain 
is largely responsible for dyspepsia, has 
aroused much interest here among physi- 
cians and laymen. Dr. Gould says the 
physician has failed to bea pathologist. He 
has endeavored to cure the immediate suffer- 
ing. He has not tried to penetrate back of 
it to its original cause. Hehas always gone 
on the assumption that indigestion‘is a sick- 
ness of the digestive organs. Not until Dr. 
Weir Mitchell’s articles of twenty-five years 
ago, says the author, did any one imagine 
that the digestion was only the buffer, 
the whipping block for the eye. ‘The 
reflex result of eye strain,’’ continues Dr. 
Gould, ‘‘must be shunted everywhere 
except back to the eye itself. In women 
it goes to the head, and the world is full 
of those tortured with nervous or bilious 
headaches. In many, especially in men 
working much with their eyes, the reflex is 
to the digestional organs, with indigestion 
and liver derangements, anorexia, etc., as 
the result. The truth that eye strain induces 
these functional, gastric, intestinal and 
biliary disorders cannot much longer be ig- 
nored. When acted upon it will constitute 
one of the greatest advances in practical 
medicine that have ever been made.”’ 
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Japanese Home Life. 

The American wife of a Japanese resid- 
ing in Tokio writes as follows to the Con- 
gregationalist : 

“In most civilized countries today the 
wishes of the husband are the mainspring 
of the wife’s action, but in Japan it is the 
husband’s will. *‘ Woman is a fool,’ said 
a Japanese gentleman once in my, hear- 
ing, and I proved myself no exception to 
the generalization, for I listened to him. 
* But,’ he continued, ‘if she will obey her 
husband people won’t laugh ather. Jap- 
anese women are much better than Eu- 
ropean women, though. The Western 
women rule everything; they think they 
are great gods. Their husbands are very 
unwise and cowardly to let them behave 
in such proud style. The European wife, 
instead of waiting on her husband, makes 
him get everytking for her!’ The whole 
was uttered in a tone that implied ‘ Dis- 
gusting and Preposterous!’ I have quoted 
this statement because it was one which 
might have been made by any score of 
husbands and fathers in Tokio. Now and 
then one finds a man of far more liberal 
opinions, but we must take the average 
when we speak of nationality. The aver- 
age man’s opinion of woman is that she 
is greatly his inferior. On this corner-stone 
he rears the institution of the family. The 
little son, long before he has learned to tell 
the truth and to curb his temper, knows 
his mother’s place, for, strange as it may 
seem, each mother 1s careful that the grand 
old doctrine of ‘man’ sha!l be faithfully 
preserved. In its obliviousness to the 
power of well-developed womanhood Japan 
is far behind the other Christian nations 
and far behind her own ideals. 














Sore Throat! 
Don’t delay; serious bronchial 

trouble or diphtheria may develop. 

The only safe way is to apply 


"Painkiller 


& remedy you can depend upon. 
Wrap the throat with fa cloth et 
in it before retiring, and it will be 
well in the morning. 


. There is, only one Painkiller, 
‘ “PERRY DAVIS’.” 















impress upon him his peculiar tastes or 
| doings. Itisas if all had infinite leisure 
to minister solely to his pleasure. If the 
Japanese could only realize how one pines 
for something significant, some expression 
which we do not afterward discover to be 
strictly classical, some petulant defiance 
even of their everlasting precedents! 

‘Guests comeand go, but the ceremoni- 
ous performance of the sacrifice of humble 
individuality ever goes ton, and the most 
successful because the most practiced actor 
in this national tragedy is the wife and 
mother. If it were possible to conceal 
every hope of the soul and feeling of the 
heart by artificial gesture, then the Japa- 
nese women could do it. But as it is not, one 
soon Jearns the motives that underlie the 
substitutions, and from these instinctively 
| feels what the natural expression would be. 
| “ Even a foreigner soon decides the worth 
| of even a Japanese smile, and every baby 
knows just how Jittle his father’s frown im- 
plies. I wonder if the Japanese themselves 
do not take considerable pleasure in under- 
standing each other in this roundabout way. 
But this self-suppression is not the lovely 
spontaneity it seems; itis often a dolorous 
duty and the effect of ages of severe school- 
ing. Itis certainly contrary to nature, yet 
it is as beautiful as it is possible for art to 
be. 

‘““The children of Japanese homes are 
well bred. A foreigner never fails to no- 
tice it. As a rule, they are obedient and 
deferential to their elders, sweet and oblig- 
ing among their equals, and patient to a 
degree that is philosophical, yet no more 

enuine children are anywhere to be found. 
No child is without its responsibilities, and 
in most cases these are strapped to its back 
and it bears them cheerfully. There isa 
beautiful spirit of helpfulness between 
brothers and sisters. 

‘“*T think the children have more real 
affection for each other than they do for 
their parents, for whom their respect is 
unbounded. Although the Japanese take 
great pride in their babies and their grow- 
ing sons and daughters, they strenuously 
endeavor not to reveal it, and if you have 
naught but their word for it you would 
think they were quite harassed and dis- 
gusted with their offspring. . 

***T suppose,’ said a friend, before I left 
for Japan, ‘ you will have to refer to your 
baby as “my dirty, insignificant and 
troublesome little son.”’ 

** Still, after all, no one can withstand the 
blandishments of an infant, and many a 
Japanese mother have I entrapped into 
glowing details of the accomplishments of 
her small children. 

‘*The mother does not often give them 
all ‘the attention which mothers should. 
She is ever at the beck and call of the 
head of the family to the exclusion of all 
other requests. At such times if the babies 
protest they are stuffed with sweets or 
turned over to the ,servants, and such 
times are nearly all the time. The ser- 
vants are not refined, but they are kind- 
hearted women, and they are closer mem- 
bers of the household than our servants 
are or would like to be, and for that reason 
they mother the children and naturally get 
the greater half of their love. 

‘* Much of the discipline of the family is 
turned over to the elder brother. It is sum- 
mary and sound. Occasionally the father 
devotes himself to the children, on a picnic 
or a walk, or in the evening, telling them 
stories or playing games, but never under. 
any circumstance will he lay aside his pipe 
and his dignity to crawl about on his hands 
and knees in thesimilitudeofalion. ‘ Otot- 
san’ is always imperturbable.. 

‘* Mothers and fathers often speak admir- 

ingly and wistfully of the care and love 
that are bestowed upon the childrenof the 
West, and it may come to pass some day 
that their‘own will figure more as human 
opportunities than as issues and heirs. 
‘* A Japanese away from home is the most 
homesick thing in the world. What is it he 
longs to get back to? His own family? His 
friends? No; these are too easily put on and 
off. It is Japan itself. All Japan is home 
to him,and no wonder. Never did any 
nationality in any age become more amal- 
gamated. Its racial instincts exactly corre- 
spond to family pride and family affection. 
Its former exclusiveness bred these in the 
bone. Besides, its blood relationships are 
so closely interwoven that it is, in reality, 
one huge household and family.” 
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Night-Blindness. 

This is an interesting subject from several 
points of view. The common misapplication 
of its scientific name is of interest to philol- 
ogists; ‘*moon-blink,’’ its popular name 
among sailors, is of interest to the student 
of superstitions, and it is interesting in 
itself to the medical man. It was called by 
most of the Greek writers nyctalopia (trom 
ny2, night, alaos, blind, and opsis, vision), 
meaning night-blindness; but most medical 
writers of the present day. call it hemeral- 
opia, deriving it from emeru, day, and opsis, 
vision. The meaning of this word is really 
day vision, and so by contrast night-blind- 
ness. The result of this confusion is, that 
no one knows what a writer means by 
hemeralopia or nyctalopia without further 
definition, for the terms are devoid of sci- 
entific precision. 

Night-blindness is a condition in which 
vision is perfect, or fairly so, in daylight, 














night-blindness can t 
candle or Jamp when he looks directly at it, 
but he cannot read, even when the light is 
thrown upon the page. Usually, 
however, he sees well in a room lighted brill- 
iantly with electricity, the degree of illumt- 
— then opere that of sunlight. 
lindness is believed 
to be on oh ethansting of the power of vision 
by too great light, for it occurs y 
among soldiers and sailors in the trop 
who are exposed for many hours to. the 
glare of the sun, und among arctic ex- 
plorers, whose eyes are dazzled by reflec- 
tion from the snow. On shipboard it is 
often associated with scurvy, and persons 
who are depressed physically or mentally, 
or in any other way ‘‘run down,” are more 
likely to suffer than the strong. ™ 
Sailors havea superstition that the trouble 
is due to imprudence in sleeping on deck in 
the moonlight, and this belief is embodied 
in the term “ moon-blink,” by which they 
callit. The tropical moon is probably as 
guiltless in this respect as it is in the-pro- 
duction of insanity, except that it might act 
as the sun does, although of course ina 
minor degree, in dazzling an already weak- 
ened eye. ‘ de 
The only treatment for night-blindness is 
keeping away from bright light, or protect- 
ing the eyes with goggles or a bandage until 
the exhausted retina has recovered its tone. 
—Youth’s Companion. 
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The First Birds and Buds. 

There has been considerable discussion as 
to which may be considered the first flower 
of spring. Asa matter of fact, there is no 
first flower. Vegetation really never ceases. 
Thoreau found the Stellaria media, or the 
common chickweed, in blossom in every 
month of winter, so that itapparently never 
rests. The trailing arbutus and blue 
Hepatica both form their flower buds the 
last thing in autumn, so that they will come 


into flower any month during’ the 
winter, when they are exposed to 
the heat and sun. If they’ are 


dug up out of the icy forest earth, and 
brought into the house, they will blossom 
in the window. The Claytonia Virginica 
opens its pretty pink blossoms, which 
springs from its deep bulb, early in April at 
about the same time the white blood root 
blossoms. 

In ordinary years these flowers are in 
bloom on April1. Naturalists say that the 
coming of birds and the opening of buds 
may be delayed as long as thirty days in 
unfavorable seasons. When the weather 
is favorable the robin, song sparrow and 
bluebirds arrive from the South in the first 
week of March, and build their nests from 
the dry grasses which are then abundant; 
the robin also uses adobe or wet clay to 
form his house. The gorgeous yellow spotted 
tortoise has begun by this time to stir 
in the ditches. The downy woodpecker 
is already hammering at the bark of the 
tree underneath which the running sap of 
the tree has awakened insect life. Early 
birds are often seen long before this 
time. Thoreau speaks of hearing the 
song sparrow on the second day of Feb- 
ruary, and it is not an uncommon thing 
to see individual robins or bluebirds in Feb- 
ruary. It has long been surmised by natu- 
ralists that these are not birds from the 
South, but old birds, who have been too 
feeble in the fall to take the long Southern 
journey, but have preferred to remain in 
the woods and hide away from boreal blasts 
in hollows of the trees and elsewhere, with 
the multitudes of winter birds who protect 
themselves in this way and secure a scant 
living from the berries‘and seeds of plants 
that project from beneath the snow. Chicka- 
dees, nuthatches and other winter birds are 
a democratic crowd, who accept any 
company, and unite in flocks with birds of 
alien kind and habit, in their efforts to 
escape the hardships of winter and secure 
food and warmth in the severe weather. 
The tiny gold-crested kinglet, a bird almost 
as small as the humming-bird, braves the 
severest winter, and leaves for the North as 
soon asthe weather gets warm. 

The first birds and first flowers of spring 
seem to appear in abundance at about the 
same time. The early yellow violet, that 
blossom of the white beech woods which is 
found growing close to the sunny brown 
mould 
When woods the bluebird’s warble know, 
often appears as early as the first week of 
March in Adirondack fastnesses. It unte- 
dates all violets, even the first blue violets. 
There is the blossom to which Bryant 
alludes in his lines “To the Yellow 
Violet,’? which begins: 

When beechen buds begin to swell. 

It is said that the female bluebirds come 
to the North in advance of the males. 
They certainly select the location of 
their nests. The male bird does little 
toward preparing the cosey bird box or the 
hole in the hospitable pear or apple trees 
where the female bird builds her nest, but 
he entertains her during the entire period 
with his soft, gentle song, freighted with 
all the gladness of spring. As this is one of 
the first, it is also one of the most delightful 
of all bird notes. The man or woman can- 
not be considered fortunate who has not 
with Lowell heard the bluebird 
Shifting his light load of song 
From post to post along the cheerless fence. 

—N. Y. Tribune. 
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Beds for Invalids. 
The question of the bed is one to be espe- 
cially considered, inasmuch as a feather 
bed should be strictly prohibited in any case 
whatever. 
disturbing the patient, and is more than | s 
troublesome where a bed-pan must be used, 
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can usually see the light of a | absorbs odors and poisons.—Good House- 


fresh milk. If it clings to the needle, the milk 
added, the milk runs off quickly. 
onions under water. 


them safe from frost for many nights, and 
prolong their period of blossoming. ) 


material, cover the stained part with gin, then 
rub, while still covered, with a piece of the same 
material. 


cup of ordinary yellow corn meal handy and dip 
the ends of the fingers frequently in it. 


one pint of cream, two pints of milk anda little 
sugar. 
stiff. While this is being done, chop a pound of 
figs, pour over them a wineglassful of curacoa 
and let them stand until the cream is ready. 
Then add the figs. 
freezer with plenty of salt and ice before serving. 


pound of good figs, a pint of milk, the yolks of 
two eggs and the white of one, one-half ounce of 
gelatine soaked 1n cold water, two tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar and a half a cupful of any 
kind of.fruit jelly. Soak the figs in warm water 
until quite soft, then split and dip each piece in 
the jelly, which has been warmed enough to allow 
the figs to be well coated. 
with the figs. 
well-beaten yolks and the sugar. Return the 
saucepan to the fire until the mixture thickens. 
Add the soaked gelatine and set the pan aside to 
cool. 
white of the egg, well beaten, and beat the mixt- 
ure until it is quite spongy. Fill the fig-lined 
mould and set in a cool place for several hours. 
This may be made the day before using, and is a 
good Sunday tea dessert. 


over, an excellent way to use them isin a sweet- 
potato pudding. Mash the potatoes—half a pint 
or one cupful—smooth with a silver fork. Stir 
with it the beaten yolks of three eggs, one cupful 
of sngar, a half-cupful of molasses, a pinch of 
salt, a little grated orange peel, and milk enough 


crust that forms. 


eon for two or three of your girl friends let 
one course be bacon and eggs served in the 
Italian style. Pieces of bread about two inches 
square are lightly toasted, then cut in two pieces 
diagonally, and arranged, the square form being 
kept, on a hot platter. 
of bacon are broiled te the curling-point, and laid 
upon the divided squares, a poaciied egg from 
which the. white has been cut to leave onlya 
narrow rim, slipped on the top. A bit of cress is 
put at each end of the platter, and around the 
eggs is poured a tomato sauce boilea down to 
about the consistency of thick mayonnaise. The 
toast and bacon must be ready and kept hot in 
It cannot be made up without | the oven while the eggs are quickly poached and 


advance ot all. 
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Domestic Hints. 
PUREE OF OYSTERS. 
Heat to the scalding point three dozen oysters, 
then drain till fairly dry, and chop the oysters 
with a silver knife. After this operation pound 
toa pulp with a wooden potato masher. Heat 
the oyster liquor, add to it the oyster pulp, one 
ounce of butter,a little ‘salt and some white 
pepper. When q.1ite hot, rub through a puree 
sieve. Add one pint of cream to it, heat again 
and serve with croutons.—The Epicure. 
OYSTERS CREAMED WITH MUSHROOMS. 
There will be needed two dozen oysters, a cup- 
ful of white wine, a cupful of mushrooms (canned 
or fresh), butter, pepper, salt, a half pint of 
cream and crackers. Put the oysters in a sauce- 
pan withthe wine, a tablespoonful of butter,a 
level teaspoonful of salt and one-half even tea- 
spoonful of, pepper. Cook until the oysters 
plump, In another pan cook a cupful of finely 
cut mushrooms, a half cupful of mushroom juice 
and one-half tablespoonful of butter for five min- 
utes. Mix the yolks of four eggs with a cupful of 
cream, add to the mushrooms and oysters and 
thoroughly heat, but do not boil. Serve with 
crackers. 
, CLUB SANDWICH. 
A club sandwich, hot and crisp, is a toothsome 
morsel when a man and his friends are hungry. 
The toast is made as described below, in the 
chafing-dish and kept hot by ingenuity. Bacon 
comes in cans and can be fried quickly. If let- 
tuce can be had, so much the better. Ifthe hour 
is too late to provide it, a sandwich. may be 
“club” by name at least, without it. First put 
on the toast a generous s, reading of butter, then 
a layer of canned chicken and then a slice of 
crisp bacon. If cold boiled ham is possible 1t adds 
to the flavour. 
TOMATO FRITTERS. 
For tomato fritters stew a quart tin of the 
vegetable, or a quart of fresh ones, until they are 
reduced one-half. Set aside to get cold, then 
season with salt, pepper and celery salt. Add 
the beaten yolk of an egg and sufficient fine 
breadcrumbs to make a mixture thick enough to 
hold together when dropped from a spoon into 
smoking hot lard. 
~ CARD CAKES. 
Cream one-third cup butter, add one-half cup 
powdered sugar, two eggs beaten stiff and one 
cup flour mixed and sifted with one-third tea- 
spoon salt. Spread on bottom of an inverted 
buttered dripping pan, decorate with almonds 
and bake in a moderate oven. Cut in desired 
shape before removing from pan. To one-half 
the mixture add one tablespoon prepared cocoa 
mixed with two tablespoons sugar, one-fourth 
teaspoon each cinnamon and vanilla. Spread 
mixture on pan and sprinkle with shredded 
cocoanut. 
STEWED OKRA WITH TOMATO SAUCE. 
Trim the okra pods as for stewing, and boil till 
tender. Then fry out three or four slices of bacon, 
lift this out of the frying-pan, put the okra in and 
cover with a rich tomato sauce. Heat through 
and serve. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


A new ornament for the dining-table isa low, 
three-branched candelabrum, with crescent- 
shaped base. The idea is to group three or four 
around the centrepiece of flowers. 

For the nursery Mother Goose rhymes come 
printed on sateen. They are designed for mantle 
decorations. Mother Goose is also printed on 
paper to be used as a frieze, or to cover the sides 
of a screen, or to frame. 

Adulterations in milk can be detected by dip- 
ping a polished-steel- knitting-needle into the 





has not been tampered with. If water has been 


When peeling onions, keep the hands and 


Old newspapers pinned over plants will keep 


To remove tea stains from white woolen 


To keep the finger nails clean and white, have a 


To make a delicious frozen fig pudding, take 


Place in treezer and freeze until almost 


Let the mixture stand in the 


A fig-custard pudding is made of one-half 


Linea buttered mould 
Heat the milk and stir into it the 


As soon as it begins to harden add to it the 


When baked sweet potatoes have been left 


o makea stiff batter. Bake, stirring in the first 


The next time you are planning a simp'e lunch- 


Small, very thin slices 


erved, the sauce, of course, being prepared in 








because, moisture-retaining and affording 
an uneven surface, it favors the rapid 
formation of bed sores; and as it is heat- 


Fasbion Motes. 





retaining, it greatly diminishes the chances 
for recovery in fevers. , 
Beds should be changed frequently, to ps 
maintain: the necessary ‘cleanliness; they 
should always be made simply with the 
under ‘sheet tightly stretched to avoid 
wrinkles.. Wrinkles and crumbs in the bed 
are-another source of bed, sores. 
against accidents,. it will be necessary to 
place a square yard of rubber sheeting on 
top of the under sheet, and to cover it with a 
pad or extra piece of muslin, fastening both 
at the corners to the mattress, with safety 
ins. 
To replace the under sheet with a clean 
one without disturbing the patient, loosely 
roll up the soiled sheet sidewise, from the 
side of the bed where there is the most un- 
occupied surface, until it comes against the 
side of the invalid’s body. The clean sheet, 
previously rolled loosely up from side to 
side, is then to be unrolled over the uncuv- 
ered part of the bed, until the clean roll lies 
by the side of the soiled one. The occupant 
is now rolled over on the clean sheet, the 
soiled one removed, and the spreading of 
the clean piéce completed. 
It is recommended to keep medicines and 














1 but fails with the setting of the sun, and is 


toilet articles out of sight, in a closet. 


resemble heavy embruidery silks are used on the 


French organdie, silk gingham, lustrous cotton 
bengaline, linen batiste and French chambray. 
Heavy Cluny or antique-lace bands are combined 
with these embroideries, in black, white, ficelle 
To guard | and soft ecru tones. 


party dresses for young girls. The gowns are 
trimmed with ruches of rose silk, ruby velvet 
ribbon, Teneriffe embroideries or taffeta silk 
strappings and tiny white silk buttons. 


costumes for next season are pin-dotted satin fou- 
lards, shepherd’s check silks, canvas and eta- 
mine weaves, butchers’ linen, figured and striped 
Madras, French basket ‘cloths, pure linen ar- 
mures, gray and ecru Holland—both plain and 
embroidered—and a number of white and colored 
farcy cotton cheviots, enriched with‘the silky. 
Mercer gloss. ' 


of sloping shoulders—wide collars, drop yokes, 
sleeves that slip off the shoulders, drooping 
berthas, with deeply pointed fringed edges. This 
downward inclination is very marked and French 
designers have about given up'the slight pan- 
niers, hight draperies, and other Watteau effects 
they had thought would obtain this season. Again 
the short, close-fitting coats and natty basque 


eo” Mercerized embroidery cottons. that closely 


ew waists, and on gowns of butchers’ linen, 


a®e Rose-volored silk mohair is popular for 


e*e In the -list of fabrics .used. for shirt-waist 


a%e The styles in dress all tendin the direction 


degree of energy. It calls into play every 


It is the regeneration of the individual. 
He does not know what life is; he does not 
even begin to live, at: all, 
worth the name, 


Never administer food that ‘ib ‘stood in the Carlo, Hyde Park, Kimono, and other full saogue 
-room ; especial! f readily | shapes, ve contrary, these : ~ 
; ‘ — oe styles are quite as much in evidence as they huve Our Lady Readers will 


been for two seasons past, and they appear to be 
more than ever popular with the many women to 
whom they have proved becoming. 

e%e French knots, both large and small, in 
black, white and colors; boucle dots, narrow 
satin stripes and bits of beautifully shaded woven 
embroidery, brier stitching and lace open-work 
bars or vertical lines, are shown among the new 
wool fabrics, as well as in the exhibit of soft, 
noiseless taffeta and Muscovite silks, lustrous, 
undressed Lyons-woven satins, chiffons and 
gauzes. The Louisine weaves are also among 
the attractions of the shops—these in numberless 
novel forms: Louisine crepe, Louisine moire, 
nacre, glace, etc. The foulards, taffetas and 
other light summer silks, in tiny check 
and in new and attractive color blendings, show 
many of their surfaces sprinkled over with tiny 
silk dots or circles in black or white. 

a%e Silk and wool fabrics will be in faver this 
spring. They »ppear in extra widths, in mono- 
chrome dyes and in numerous fancy weaves and 
combinations. The silk and wool materials with 
a slightly creped surface are effective; and while 
we see the sume silk-warp voiles, etamines and 
canvas weaves, that have been so popular in 
demi-dress during the winter, there are newer 
patterns with a much lignter and more open 
mesh, and so sheer that the color of the silk that 
lines the gown can be faintly seen beneath the 
fabric that veils it. . 

e% Pin tucks are much employed, in vertical 
lines on silk and light wool skirts,in designs 
radiating from a motif of lace. Inch-wide tucks 
are used at the hem, and large French knots 
made with saddlers’ silk are another feature of 
trimming. These are in white or color on white, 
and follow the outline of a lace motif in many 
rows. White will prevail very largely among 
summer dresses of linen, light wool and sheer 
cotton. 

e*, Cherries in every color, blackberries, rasp- 
berries, currants, and a@ number of ‘natural-look- 
ing small vegetables are used on turbans and 
round hats of satin braid, tulle, chiffon, rope 
straw, Milan and basket braid. Costly buckles, 
jeweled bahds, and full soft drooping plumes are 
used on expensive French models formed of lace 
and chiffon. Flower hats are generally in toque 
and turban styles, slightly modified as to width 
of brim in contrast to these of the winter. 
Shaded olue, pink and mauve hydrangeas, wis- 
teria and wild locust blossoms, violets shading 
from deep purple through half-a-dozen tones to 
white, roses and rose petals of every known color 
and variety, dogwood and honeysuckle blooms, 
fuchsias and vari-colored poppies are all used in 
designing flower hats, and also in decorating 
spring and summer styles that are made attrac- 
tive by additional trimmings of ribbon, net, etc. 
Pale brown satin straw bound with golden-brown 
velvet and trimmed with.shaded brown breast 
plumage, and pink azaleas are among tlre becem- 
ing models for visiting and walking wear. Cream- 
colored Milan hats are decorated with bindings 
and draperies of moss-green velvet, and brim 
wreaths of water lilies, orchids or shaded peach 
blossoms. ' , 

e%s Plain silk or Liberty satin is combined 
with figured foulard in some of the new gowns, 
arranged in two or three tucked ruffles at the 
bottom of the skirt. A tiny ruche of silk finfshes 
these, and a pointed overdress fails over the 
ruffles both front and back. This is called the 
handkerchief tunic, and is without fullness at the 
top. The plain and figured silks are both used 
on the bodice, which is either in bolero form or 
in surplice effect, the latter being again set forth 
as.a popular style—although a deep lace yoke 
changes the usual unbroken lines of this grace- 
ful and always becoming model. 
e*sApplique insertions of black, white, or 
colored lace or embroidery, in designs of flowers 
or fruit and foliage, are attractive features in 
trimming spring and summer waists and gowns. 
If the skirt is trimmed with ruffles to the knee, a 
band of this lace makes a very handsome head- 
ing used in vertical lines on either side of the 
front breadth, the ends reaching over the narrow 
ruffles at the hem. Incrustations of the flowers 
or the fruit border the lower edge of the net yoke, 
and finish the full undersleeves at the wrists. 
e®e There will be a revival of various kinds of 
moire for handsome gowns entire, or as skirts 
completed by waists of chiffon, satin or velvet, 
either plain or fancy. Gowns designed recently 
for a fashionable city wedding include one ofivory 
white moire and satin royal for the bride, pale 
turquoise blue ana soft primrose yellow for the 
first pair of bridemaids, for the second pale rose 
colorand sea-green, while the matron of honor is 
to wear a gown of deep cream white moire 
trimmed with soft ecru guipure lace and pink 
orchids. The importers gave different names to 
the fabrics—calling them moire craquelle, moire 
imprime; i. e., the weaves in black, white, 
and pale evening tints printed to form 
large and lovely blossoms—orchids, tulips, Arum 
lilies, magnolia blossoms, hydrangea clusters, 
etc. Some of the Lyons-woven patterns are silk 
dotted and satin striped, aud others have shot 
backgrounds in wonderful color blendings. The 
mother of the bride mentioned above will wear 
@ gown of frost-gray moire-nacre, glinting with 
silver-white lights, the dress in Marie Antoinette 
fashion, with fichu of chiffon and point applique 
lace, the long ends caught here and there with 
dangling flowers and rosettes formed entirely of 
very transparent chiffon, and reaching down each 
Side of the white chiffon tablier to the hem of the 
skirt.—N. Y. Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 


‘Faith in God is a form of experience, nota 
form of proof. . . . Here, then, is the first 
step toward the discovery of the meaning of life 
It is an act of will, a@ moral venture, a listenin, 
to experience. No man can omit this initial 
step, and no man can teach another the lesson 
which lies in his own experience. The prophets 
of the Old Testament found an accurate expres- 
sion for this act of will when they described itasa 
‘turning,’ and they went on to assure their 
people of the perfect inward peace and the sense 
of confidence which foliowed this act. ‘Look 
unto me and be ye saved,’ says Isaiah; ‘ Incline 
your ear and come unto me; hear, and your soul 
shall live.’ From that time to this thousands 
of those who have thus changed the direction of 
their wills have entered into the same sense of 
peace; while no man who iaas thus given his will 
to God has ever felt himself permanently bewil- 
dered or forsaken. 

Here, also, in this free act of the will is at- 
tained that sense of liberty which is described as 
righteousness. It is a sense of initiative and 
power, as though one were not wholly the subject 
of arbitrary grace, but had a certain positive 
companionship with God. . . . This step once 
taken both the world in which one lives and one’s 
own personal life get a clear and intelligible 
meaning.”—Carl Hilty, translated by Prof. Fran- 
cis G. Peabody. 


The profound significance and the il- 

















by simply giving one’s self entirely, with 
belief, and love, and joy, to the will of God, 
is an experience that transcends human 
language. Too often has the acceptance of 
God’s will been held to be a spirit of the 


inertia that ceases from striving and from 
aspiration. On the contrary, it is the most 
intense form of action.’ 1t embodies the loft- 
iest aspiration. It compels the highest 


intellectual faculty; it arouses and inspires. 
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peace.”’ 

Mrs. Browning has a line in “ \ 
Leigh ’”’ that runs: 

“And having wied all other ways, to jus: 

God’s.”” 
Ignorance and blindness may “‘ try all «: 
ways,” and they prove unavailing. ‘I, 
is no success, there is no happiness, the: 
no progress, until there is the clear i: 
recognition and the profound and loving : 
joyful acceptance of the Divine will, an: 
coming into such perfect acceptance of it 4- 
to make one’s own will identified with it. 
The little volume entitled *‘ Happiuces- 
Essays on the Meaning. of Life,” by (4 
Hilty, translated by Professor Peabo, | 
Harvard, and published by the Maemillans. 
is one of. the treasures of late literati: 
Professor Hilty:has the Chair of Constit: 
tional Law in the University of Berne. 1}; 
book is a collection of seven essays on ** ‘I hie 
Art of Work,’ “*‘ How to Fight the Batt!+s 
of Life,’”’ ‘Good Habits,” “The Children 
of this World are Wiser than the (hi’- 
dren of Light,”’ “The Art of Having 
Time,” “ Happiness” and “ The Mean. 
ing.of Life.’”? In his very beautiful and 
suggestive introduction Professor Peabuil; 
says: ‘* Theauthor makes his appeal—ivt 
to discussion, but to life. He reports the 
story of a rational experience. Let us take 
life,”’ he says, ‘‘ just as it is and must be,and 
observe that the doors which lead into its 
inner meaning open only to the key of a 
reasonable faith.”’ 
Thus, when Jesus said, ‘“‘I am the way, 
the truth and the life,’? He simply expressed 
a fact that cannot be negatived nor ignored. 
It is an actual, a positive law, as impossible 
to evade as the law of gravitation. (One 
may refuse “the way, the truth and 
the life,’”? and wander in bewilderment 
;and inaction; but he will never bé 
able to achieve worthy work, or per 
sonal. peace, until he accepts and lives 
by this law. As Professor Hilty so well 
says, this, alone, gives life an intelligent 
meaning. “As one follows the way, he 
gains, first of all, courage, so that he dares 
to goon in his search. Hegoes still further, 
and the way opens into the assurance that 
life, with all its mystery, is not lived in 
vain. He pushes:on and the way issues 
into health, not only of the soul, but even 
of the body; fur bodily health is more de- 
pendent on spiritual condition than spirit- 
ual condition is on bodily health; and mod- 
ern medicine can never restore and assure 
health to the body if it limit its problem 
to physical relief alone. Nor is even 
this the end of the ‘ way’ of Christ. Here 
alone is positive social redemption. 
Finally the way is sure to lead every life 
which follows it, and is willing to pay the 
price for the possession of truth, into the 
region of spiritual peace.’’ 

Thus, in the end, “out of the midst of 
evil, issues at last the mastery of the good.’’ 
ao moral progress itself is the witness ot 


The Brunswick, Boston. 


Hotes and Queries. 








BiG TREES OF CALIFORNIA.—" R. G.”: The 
big trees of California have excited the wond: 
ef people from all parts of the earth. There a! 
whole forests of them. The tallest of them whic! 
has been measured is 405 feet high, with a bas 
circumference of 110 feet. In a number of i! 
stances roadways have been cut right throuz 
the trunks of these giants of the forest sui! 
ciently large for a stage coach to pass throug! 
An idea of the, butk of these trees may be bes! 
given by some comparisons. The General Graii 
in the Mariposa Grove, or the General Sherman 
in the Giant Forest, would outweigh the enti! 
population of Sacramento. Three of the large>' 
trees would balance the weight of the people 0! 
Omaha or Los Angeles, while three hundred «1 
the trees would weigh as much asthe entire po; 
lation of Greater New York. Sixteen horses hase 
been sheltered in the cavity of one of these )- 
trees at the same time. Prof. David Starr Jorda! 
of Stanford University believes the oldest 
these trees to have lived eight thousand years 
The age is estimated from the cross section ¢0!) 
centric rings of a big tree stump—a method whic! 
has been proved and accepted to be scientific! 
correct. A famous scientist spent fifteen ye:! 
in excavation and calculation, and determin: 
that Cheops built the great pyramid of Jeezel 
2170, before the Christian era. There are tre: 
now alive in California that had bark on them 
foot thick when Cheop’s army of one hundr 
thousand began their thirty years task. The ! 
tree is almost imperishable. Only the forest fi! 
and similar destructive outside agents svathe | 
One of these fell a thousand years or so ago |! 


lumination brought to the problem of living | the Fresno forest. After a while another sequo! 
grew up alongside, and as it grew it came in co! 
tact with the fallen trunk. But the dead wou! 
not yield one inch of its burial ground. The |i: 
ing tree grew up and over the dead trunk, so th: 
today it rests thereon for a diametrical distanc’ 
of six feet. 
abandonment of despair, or of the mere | giant trees attains a thickness of nearly fort 
inches. 


Thecinnamon colored bark of the- 


ADULTERATIONS OF VINEGAR AND SYRUI’ 


“S$. F.’: Pure vinegar is not in the market, 0! 
it is the quantities of it are so small that they a!" 
not easily discovered. Four or five years ago |! 
principal vinegar makers started in to organize 
trust, and called for $25,000,000. Just to shiv 
what a chance they were offering for the exp!” 
tation of vapital they stated in flaming advertis:- 
in any sense | mentsthat they could make vinegar at a cost of tw > 
until he lives and | anda halfcents a gallon, and sell it for five cen‘. 
moves and has his being in the will ot | The trust did not mature, but we. still have t)« 
God. It is, indeed, as Prof. Carl Hilty 
says, &@ sense of initiative and power. 
‘“* What is the happy life? ’? questions Pro-. 
fessor Hiity. ** It is a life of conscious har- 
mony with the Divine order of the world, a. 
sense, that isto say, 


vinegar, sold everywhere, and ‘sold, too, for cide" 
vinegar, when it is-not- set forth as the product 
thé vitie. “We were used to getting a delicio's 
sugarshouse syrup that went joytully with buck- 
whéatcakes mornings. ‘We still get it, in nam’, 
. at the old price, but itis no longer sweet, bein: 
; of God’s companion- | only sweetish. 
ship. . . . The better world-we enteris, | to look over a price-list quotation of syrui’>. 
indeed, entered by faith and not by sight; 
but this faith grows more confident and more | °"e48es or falls off. The “ mixers” buy up about 
supporting, until it is like an inward faculty 
of life itself. To substitute for this a world 
of the outward senses is to find no meaning 
bodices were expected to supersede the Monte {in life which can convey confidence and 


If anybody will take the trouble 


he will note howthe demand by “mixers” i!!- 


all the sugar-house syrups and pour glucose int” 
them, thus reducing the saccharine quality @! 
least one-half. Glucose costs about a cent 2 
pound. These two adulterations go on without 
let or hindrance. 
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{the Blood in the Head, Acidity of — and the isolated outlying stores; negro | viciously, but she did not notice. She was look- 
nach, Nausea, Heartburn, Headache, | C!dren everywhere, and of ull sizes, and here-+ ing straight abead, apparently at the house and 
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© Marshfield Hills! 
My bosom thrills 
With joy divine, 
When on thy pine 
Clad slopes I gaze 
With fond amaze. 


© Marshfield Hills! 

What musie fills 

Your slopes of oak and pine! 
With wondrous skill 

Each silver rill 

Touches this heart of mine. 


When sun is bright, 

Or moon at-night, ‘ 

Thou smilest back to me; 

Or when aglow 7 

With eloak of snow 

*Gainst the blue of the distant sea. 


Or when the frown 

Of the storm comes down 
On the river and the lea: 

Or dark or clear, 
In my nest o’er here, 

Thou’rt just as dear to me. 


For whither with night 
Or snow cloak light, 
Thou clothest thy rugged sod, 
From thy sky-kiss sweet 
To thy rivered feet, 
Thou’rt speaking to me of God. 
JONQUIL. 





=> 
=> 


A MARCH SONG. 


The crocus holds her golden heart 
Close folded from the storm, 
The robin finds in hemlock wood 


A place to Keep him warm. 


Hepatica, her furry hood 
Wears till the cold be past; 


'.{'to rise above the sea of palmettos to th@ Bast. 


found time to remove.. On the platform itself 
were long lines of. neatly packed crates and 


Presently there was a perceptible hastening of 
movements, and the loungers in front of the 
store came leisurely across the open space and 
ranged themselves comfortably about the plat- 
form. Several men left their work among the 
crates, and went to the heads of their horses or 
mules. and began to stroke the animals sooth- 
ingly. A sharp, quivering whistle was heard in 
the distance, then a line of pale blue smoke gan 


The loungers became less apathetic as ‘they 
watched the line rush tremulously across the 
dull green, and finally curve indireetly toward 
them. There was a roar and quiver, and the 
great, gasping engine rushed by and-eame toa 
slow stop as the passenger cars glidéd opposite 
the platform. ; 
Among those to alight was a) young girl of 
seventeen or eighteen, plainly bit expensively 
dressed, and with a bright, eager air of expecta- 
tion. A quick glance about the platform brought 
a shade of disappointment to her face. After a 
moment’s hesitation she approdehed a man with 
a broad, low-flapping bat, who was leaning 
against some orange boxes he had just finished 
marking. 
“Can you direct me to Mr. John Austin’s 
place?” she asked. 
“ Mr.—John—Austin,” he repeated reflectively; 
“why, no, I don’t—oh, yes, of course; Boozy 
John—”. He stopped abruptly, as he noticed 
the inquiring look on her face. ‘ Yes, I reckon 1 
know. Are you some o’ his kin?” 
“Lam his daughter,” she replied, wondering a 
little at the startled whistle which came to his 
lips, and which she noticed he choked back 
apologetically, ‘I have been at.a boarding- 
school ever sincé I was a little girl. This is my 
first visit to Florida.” 
** An’ does your paw, Mr.—John—Austin, know 
you’re comin'?” “He spoke in evident perplexity, 
and with a look of consternation on his good- 
natured face, -, 
** No; but T‘haven’t heard from him in almost a 
year. ‘‘Father doesn’t like to write, but he never 
allowed my ké@tters to go unanswered so long 
before. I feared something might be the matter 
with him or the boys, and he would not write. I 
just had to come. Iam so glad you know him.” 
She hesitated, and then asked in a lower voice, as 
though she feared her question would be an- 
swered in the negative, ‘Is he—well?” 
‘Yes, fur as sickness goes. Your paw is one 
o’ the ruggedes’ and healthies’ men I know. I 
low he and the boys never had a sickness in all 
their borndays. They’re puffectly well, all on 
‘em. Iknow, for their place jines mine.”? He 
spoke rapidly, as though glad to be able to say 
that much, but his eyes roved uneasily about the 
platform, and never by any chance met hers. 

“Why, really?’ Her face grew radiant. 
**Their nearest neighbor! And you know the 
boys and all aboutthem? Dear little féllows! It 
seems strange that I should never have seen 
them. You see, when we left town, father sent 
me to the boarding-school and then came South. 
That was twelve years ago, and I have been at 
the school ever since. Little Tommy is almost 


She will not lift her tender face 
To meet this wintry blast. 


But snowdrop, when the March wind calls, 
Comes swiftly to his hail, 


nine, and Fred—iet me see—Fred is seven. Is 
the place far? ’”’ eagerly. 
** About half a mile.” 
‘* Andare you going out soon?” 
And lets him with his icy dart “‘ arter the train leaves.” 
Pin on‘her bridal veil. *“‘ Well, of course, I can go with you. “I’ll go 
CoRA A. MATSON DOLSON. _ | and see about my baggage and be back directly. 
-~< —————— ‘Won’t they be surprised!” And, leaving ‘him 
. . staring blankly at a knothole in the platform, 
caPaion oF a ae she Suited away to look after her trunk and 
Of old the Muses sat on high, valise. 
And heard and judged the songs of men; Half a minute passed, then the man raised his 
On one they smiled, who loitered by: head with a dismal, expressive whistle. It was 
Of toiling ten, they slighted ten. echoed by another, equally expressive, from the 
other side of the orange boxes. 
“Wall, you’re in for it now, for a fac’,” said 
the owner of the second whistle sarcastically. 
* What are you goin’ to do ’bout it? ” 
** Goodness only knows,” groaned the man in 
If men say true, the Muses now reply. ‘“ Reckon mebbe I’1l have to tell her.” 
Have changed their ancient habitude, ** Reckon mebbe you will,” dryly. ‘ You better 
(nd would be served with knitted brow, have told her plumb straight in the fust place.” 
And stress and toil each day renewed. “ How could [?” indignantly; “‘an’ she almost 
the same age as my Cindy. Lord sake alive, man! 
d’ye s’pose I was such a brute as to tell her that 
Mr.—John—Austin wasn’t nobody but ‘Boozy 
John,’ not fitten to be father to nobody, ‘an’ that 
he’d been sent to prison most a year ago for 
stealin’, an’ that the boys was in the poorhouse, 
an’ that the place wa’nt wuth the ptr on we of 
“ They lightly serve who serve us best, an auctioneer to ‘sell it? ‘For goodness sake, 
Nor know they how the task was done.” Thompson, tell me what am I to do!” appeal- 


- . Thomas. ingly. 
rr re “ Jest give it to her straight, that’s what I’d do. 





“ They lightly serve who serve us best, 
Nor know they how the task was done; 
We Muses love a soul at rest, 
But violence and toil we shun.” 


So each one with the other vies, 

Ot those who weave romance or song; 
“On us, O Muse, bestow the prize, 

For we have striven well and long.” 


And yet, methinks, I hear the hest 
Come murmuring down from Helicon: 





vd You're too all-fired chicken-hearted, Williams. 
KEEP THE BRIGHT SIDE OUT. | Folks has to bear such things. H’sh! here she 
The sun may have its troubles, comes now!” 


At this moment the train beganto move away 
from the station, and the girl watched it until it 
disappeared in the mass of palmettos and cab- 
bage palms, then she walked eagerly toward her 
new acquaintance. 

“Your landscapes are so quaitit and beauti- 
ful,” she said, with flushed cheeks and sparkling 


; But it keeps the bright side out; 
The lark may have misgivings, 
But she hides away her doubt; 
Poets praise the sun for shining 
And the lark for never pining— 
Man has joys from bird and planet, since they 


and there, relieving the monotony of the sand, | father and brothers her imagination. was pictur. 

. Fluttering of the Hea t, Choking or | ret lack stumps that the inhabitants had not ; itt ee peer 
ating Sensations when in a lying post- | 
Jizziness on rising suddenly, Dots or | orange boxes, and among them the owners with 

. before the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain } stencils and paintpots, making sure that their 
e Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, {| ™arkings were all right, and waiting for the rail: 
wness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in | 84 official in the jaunty cap to make their 
ie, Chest, Limbs and Sudden Flushes | ©"t"!€sand give them receipts. 


ing. 

“I suppose everybody around here likes 
father ; he is sueh a good man,” she went on in @ 
tone that was an assertion rather than @ ques- 
tion. “ I almost envy the boys having lived with 
him so long.” 

“‘ He kept you to school pretty stiddy,” vent- 
ured her companion. “ I‘knew he had a gal up 
North, but had an. idea she was stayin’ ’mong 
her kin.. Booz—er—Mr. -John Austin wa’n’t 
much hand to talk *bout hisself.” *. gee 
“Father has done everything for me—every- 
thing,” said the girl,-with :a tender lightin her 
big gray eyes. ‘He was not rich, for he once 
wrote that I might have to wait a few days for 
my year’s tuition, as money was hard to get. But 
it came the very next day, and he always sent me 
Mplenty for books and dresses and. everything I 
wanted. : He wrote for me never to stint myself 
in anything, and that‘fter I graduated I was on 
no account to come home, but to keep on with my 
music and drawing and other studies until he 
could send nie for a trip to Europe. Dear, dear 
father! I hope I may be able to make it upto 
him some time.” 

Williams gave a quick, sidelong glance at the 
earnest face, and then gazed steadfastly at the 
road ahead. He had known Boozy John for 
eight years and could not remember a single re- 
deeming feature about the man. He was erratic, 
shiftless and utterly irresponsible. His life was 
one long spree that reeled between ‘absolute 
drunkenness and semi-intoxication. ‘But he was 
a good lawyer and a fine scholar, and even in his 
partial stupor was able to pick up a good deal of 
money about the courts and in other ways. 
People supposed thatall this money went to the 
dramshops, and the supposition made them re- 
gard the man with extreme disgust, for his 
home was a mere hovel and his boys were 
wholly neglected and uncared for. At the 
time of the complaint Williams had _re- 
garded his act as a benefaction to the neighbor 
hood; but now, with his girl beside him, and with 
the unexpected disclosure of a white spot ina 
character that was supposed to be utterly black, 
his feelings underwent a sudden change. The 
pitiful drunkard who had been too weak to look 
after himself and his boys, but whose better 
nature had planned and provided so lavishly for 
the girl and her future, even while striving to 
keep from her the knowledge of her father’s 
degradation, suddenly became more of a man to 
him. He could understand the sacrifices and 
hardships that Boozy John must have gone 
through in order to provide for such an educa- 
tion. Even he, with his orange grove and truck 
farm, had never felt able to do half as much for 
Cindy. 

When they reached the cheery cottage in front 
of his orange grove he carried in the trunk and 
valise, and presently called his wife aside and 
made a whispered explanation. Then he went to 
the barn to unharness his horse. But he made a 
much longer job of it than was necessary, and 
when it was finished he leaned upon his fence. 
and gazed with unobservant eyes at. his fields of 
sweet potatoes and pineapples, and bananas 
‘His wife came to him there, f° °°’ 

‘“* Did you tail her?” he aske@= "> * 4 
‘** Yes,” in a low voice. Hé'noticed that her lips 
trembled. - 

“Take it hard?” 

* She’s highstrung,. Jim, an’ them kind don’t 
make no fuss. She wouldn’t believe me at first 
an’ when she did she jest turned white an’ stare 
at nothin’ till I—I burst out cryin’ myself- 
Seemed like I never felt so sorry for anybody in 
all my life. Shedidn’t cry ‘a bit, only jest asked 
would I please go vut a while and leave her 
alone.” 

The two stood there nearly half an hour; then 
the girl left the house and passed down the road 
on the opposite side of'the fence: Williams’ 
could scarcely recognize the white-faced, shrink 
ing figure as the enthusiastic girl who had sat 
beside him an hour before. 

** She goin’ over to.look at the house now,”’ said 
Mrs. Williams, in a low voice. “ I told her’twa’n't 
fit to live in, but she said they’d lived in it an’ 
she could. An’ when I told her we ’lowed on 
keepin’ her a spell she jest thanked me an’ shook 
her head.”’ 

When the girl came back they were on the 
piazza. She went directly to Williams. . -* 
“When does my father come’ home?” she’ 
asked. wt . rout 
“His time’s out—er—that is, he’ll come home 
in ’bout three months, I reckon.” 

‘“* And how. mtich does he owe you?” 

“Oh, nothin’—nothin’ at all,” hastily. 

‘How much does he owe you?” the girl re- 
peated, in a tone that he felt could not be disre- 
garded. wa 

** Wall, fifty dollars. But you needn't bother 
*bout payin’ it.”” : oid 
“IT cannot just at-present; ‘but everything must: 
be straightened out before father comes home. 
There: must not be a single thing to worry him: 
And now, can I get you to ‘go after my brothers? - 


until father comes.” 


ively. ‘‘* I can go tomorrow.” 

*‘ That wilido.” She stood gazing out at the 
vista of pinés and palmettos afforded by an open- 
ing In the trees, ‘her face white and stricken, but 
calm, with a strong, determined purpose. 

““What kind of employment is there here-for’ 


keep the bright side out.” girls?” 
eyes. “I know I shall like to live here. Well, Willi looked dubious 4 
The orchard pink with blossoms [am allready. Can youtake my trunk and valise | "!lams loo! od 0 ed 
Gladiy puts its bright side out; in your wagon? ” I don’t reckon there’s any, he mage 
The hives have no trouble ““ Yes,” gruffly. He was glad to get away from “Stores gen’rally git men clerks, - —— : . 
" I i ‘hey ever grieve about, her, and he made the work of transferring the pe ag he? mo job. Folks round here don 
‘hd the world is prone to treasure baggage as lon as possible. Somehow, he could : x ss } 
" 't Yctnembrances of pleasure not bring himselt to tell her thé whole brutal a ar eckual- noite - pons yc pn 
the na 2 6 : . ad 
‘tie vame of Him who ever tries to “keep | truth. Ifit had not been his money that had nine, Subanty qeck ale phlay aa Dank te 


right side out.” 

~> |. Kiser, in the Chicago Record-Herald. | hag complained of the worthless drunkard, it 
. ba would have been less difficult. He had been 
sorry for his justifiable act ever since he had 

made the complaint, and now—well, he would 





A CHANGE. 


sed a mind discerning, 
Tha ~ slored and crammed with learning, 
Loughts, forever burning, 

| suitably express. 

itences were rounded, 

words imposing sounded; 

illy quite astounded 

ened, I confess. 


tact than he, and would know just what to do. 
This mental throwing of the responsibility from 
his own shoulders brought back his natural 
cheerfulness and buoyancy, and he smilingly 
motioned for the girl to climb into his wagon. 


as he left the animal’s nead and climbed up on 


It \; the seat beside her. 


‘her an infliction, 


been stolen, and if he had not been the one who git help for is washin’; but only negroes do that. 


Mebbe you’n gita joba’ school teachin’ this fall.” 
“I must have work now. Father must not find 


anything against him when he comes heme. Do 
take the girl home to his wife. She had more | you think I can get washing?” 


Mrs. Williams looked at her blankly. 
* It’s negroes’ work,” she objected. 


“It’s work that I will do gladly if I can get it,” 


a sudden passionate sob bringing the color back 
to her cheeks. “I will scrub oon an ae 
that will help father a little. He has been work- 
“ Ever ride in sech a wagon afore?” he asked, ine ane ing does for years that I might 
remain at schocl, and I—I never suspected—I 
ought to have been here, watching him, and car- 








All | ‘al unrestriction “No.” Then her face grew wistful. “Do you fe 
it ? o ing for him and the boys. 
mm nance . diction, a father and the boys are at home to- was nearly two months later before Williams 
lt *e And polished phrase, ay tered Thompson on the station 
= tiful selection His countenance fell, and he twitched the ie me 
- * and their connection reins irritably. Why could she not ask about |?" Wall, how d’ye make out with Boozy John’s 
‘ = -t correct inflection— something else? he asked himself. His wife fine darter?” Thompson asked. 
h (uite beyond all praise. ee re ek all the disagreeable things after Williams looked up from the box he was mark- 

But — they reac! ome. 

re i 7 : a lately, «I "low they won't be there jest right now,” he IF at's just what she is,” he said. “Boozy 

Allt no , alk ornately ; said evasively. ‘‘ You see, they didn’t know you | 5.1155, ane darter. I’ve been round with her 

She ct kuntan tn was comin’,so they happened to be off for | —onsider*le lately, down to the prison twice to 

She 7 ept on tap. spell. But you mustn’t let it put you out any, ’ | see her paw, an’ took her to town several times 

Whe re Bessums diddums! with more animation. “I’ll take you home, a0’ | i, my wagin. .At first her paw was all broke up 

Inhis:. ...0ld pin got hiddums, my wife ’Il fix you up mighty comf'table till they | ever wanted her to know how low down he 

To ti resp ns I git back.” was, I s’pose. But she brought him round, an’ 

ae “Thank you. But why can’t I go right to the | 1ow he can’t keep his eyes off her when she’s 

G <> ___—. house and wait for them? It would be such a nigh. Soon’s he’s out they're goin’ over an’ take 

roded, sae ndy County—twenty 
b), the peak . | Surprise ; up » homestead in Hernandy ! 

If tho codec red wissewme ore; | «No, not” he objected with sudden energy; “ DY | mites or more from town, I b’lleve—on account 0’ 
And find’ ay Sinai ‘tis thy soul is poor; no manner o’ means. Bachelor livin’ uin’t apt to | 14, ¢aitin’, an’ 1 reckon she or the boys’ll do all 
weer’ t the mountain of the Voleenoless | Keep 8 house fixed, an’ jest now 'tain’t no place | tne tradin’. Bovzy Jobn ain’t much of a man, an’ 
h Heh Whos seeks shall finds but he who bends | for you. I know that. “ You must do jest like I never can be; but I tell you,” impressively, ‘jest 

St OM ina Still, and mortal ends say, an’ come to my house for aspell. You ain’t | 2) the man there is in him that gal’s goin’ to 

“eS thot. either hears its thundered lore. used to Floridy ways, an’ my wife can give you 8 | ying out—mark my words on that! ”’—Frank H. 
Slowly tie heap of p’ints.” Sweet, in The Quiver. ; 

And nor... fl the race is wnt, “Well, if you think best.” She was pe 
Each ave .) tet leaves, nor leaves of stone; some time, watching the unfamiliar plan ng 

At ‘cl kindred, adds a verse toit, | the roadside, and the curious, bright colored | ...-The Maghem of Redlegs evlnorer as the 
While swig... "alt OF hope, or joy or moan. chameleons that flashed from the warm sand “4 ~ ant me 's powee bay w > = poatlonter 

Wie © Sea, while mists the aa aad pice Sed — — eo ee i ts of God, but it {s for men. i reat i 
Still at ti! Surges burst on cliffs of cloud, | hummockes. its heavenly place far above the fret and fume 


* prophets? feet the nation sit. “Curus, ain't they?” said Williams, as he 


contending opinions, but in the inidst also of tlie 





—James Russell Lowell. | followed her glance; “jest like bits o’ rainbow 





heart of mankind.—Stopford Brooke. 


strung on lghtnin’. But they're mazin’ fne| Paneth? Department. 

seme for pets. Your brother, Freddy, used to| _ Doutb § 

seh agers: ch mg from some queer hidin’ | 

, i: wid place w :he’d whistle, Great hand, 

There was the usual morning bustle around the | Freddy, pa te , spite: P 
At the mention of Freddy she lost Interest in 


to have one’s own folks 


.| glancing at his timepiece, ‘‘that reminds me I 


I shall fix up the house, and -we will live there |: 


« It’s quite a long drive,” said Williams, reflect-'| 


| handsome house and having’ considerable prop- 


Sn 
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houses have fallen into decay and the the alloy requires a heat of 1069°C., and the spe- 


| are neglected. | 





THE MAID AND THE OWL. 
*OOwl! I think you’re very wise,” 
The littie maiden said; 
“ Because, they say, when bed-time comes, 
You never go to bed! 
O tell me, please, if this be true?” - 
The answer came: “ Tu whit, tu whoo! ” 


“ Wise Owl! That's just the way with me; 
{ hate my bed-time, too, 
And wish that I might stop tp late, ' 
Or all night long, like you. 
Wise Owl! Please tell me what to dot ” 
The Owl replied: “ Tu whit, tu whoo! 


“If { were made a little girl, 
Instead of just a bird, 
I’d go to bed when I was told, 
And not be so absurd! 
‘QO silly child! Just think of it!” 
And away he flew: “ Ti whoo, tu whit!” 
—Constance M. Lowe, in Little Folks. 
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He Got the Place. 


In one of our exchanges we find an interesting 
account of a-small boy who, to help his poor 


mother, tried to secure a position in a banker’s | *, Part in the recent -history of Florida as Mr. 


office. He was small of his age and feared he 
might not get the place. Some fifty boys were 
waiting to see the barker, and here we begin :— 

There was an excitement on the street, loud 
talking mingled with profanity, and the boys, 

saring the noise, went out to join the specta- 
ors. ‘ 

It was such a scene as one sees occasionally in 
the streets. A -heavily-laden truck. A tired 
beast of burden refusing to go further from sheer 
exhaustion and overwork.---A great brutal fellow 
with arms uplifted, ready to bring the lash down 
on the quivering flesh. ‘ . 

A number of trucks were waiting for the re- 
fractory animal to meve on, the drivers not in the 
best of humor, as some of them urged their com- 
panion *‘ to give it to him! " as they termed it. 

Once more the lash was uplifted to come down 
with brutal force, when suddenly from out the 
throng @ small boy with a pale, resolute face 
stepped forth, and going to the sidé of the truck 
said, loud enough to be heard. by all: 

** Stop beating your horse!” 

The driver looked amazed. Such a little fellow 
to utter the command. . 

“* What did you say, youngster?” he asked on 
gaining. his self-possession., ‘‘ Did you tell me to 
stop lickin’ this ’ere hoss?” He added: “ ’Cause 
if you did I’ll break this whip across your face! ” 

His temper was rising. The great veins 
swelied. out on his temple,.as stoeping.down he 
fairly yelled: sites 

“ Let go, I tell. you.” ; : 

The boy did not flinch, although the wh'p was 
uplifted, wmle the horse, who already recog- 
nized in him a friend, rubbed his nose gently 
against the sleeve of his faded, blue jacket. The 
big brutal driver, inwardly.admiring the little 
boy’s pluck and beginning to realize that he was 
not to be frightened by threats, changed his 
manner and said: 

“} don’t want to get in any trouble, youngster, 
see! I’li try and coax the critter along.” 

He got down from his elevated position. A 
few kind words and the horse moved on with a 
low whinny, as if to say to his little rescuer: 

** Thank you for your kindness, my boy.” 

As the crqwd dispersed, one seedy-looking indi- 
vidual remarked to his companion: 

“*T say, Billy, the kid’s made of the right kind 
of stuff.” 

Another of the spectators, a middle-aged man, 
with a thoughtful, serious face, richly dressed in 

fur-lined coat, held the same opinion. 

“ A wonderful boy! ” he inwardly commented 
“ Brave and self-reliant; Ihke his face, too: an 
open, manly countenance. Just sucha lad as I 
should like to’ have about me. By the way,” 


‘haveadvertised for an office boy and should be 
at my desk.” 

Five minutes later he was seated in his office 
interviewing the applicants. One after another 
he dismissed, but when another applicant 
entered, the banker’s face beamed with pleasure, 
as he recognized the little defender. 

He found him a good penman, neat in personal 
appearance and well recommended; and Harold 
Dean entered the banker’s office at four dollars a 
week instead of the usual price, three, and is now 
not only helping his good mother, but on the way 
to a fortunate and happy life—The Watchman. 
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Ants on Horseback. 

A French traveler has discovered a new species 
of ant in Siam, or at least a new trait he has 
never before seen recorded. [he creatures were 
small, of a gray color, and lived in damp places. 
They traveled otten and in troops which seemed 
to be under the direction of a commander who 
rode on “horseback.” M. Meissen, the French- 
man who noticed this peculiarity, was attracted 
to these groups by discovering that each company 
contained a largeant that traveled more rapidly 
than the others: Observing them more closely, 
he noticed that each large ant always carried 
@ small gray ant upon its back, though the re- 
mainder of the troop were on foot. This mounted 
ant would ride out from the line, travel swiftly 
along the column from head to rear, and appar- 
ently overlook their manceuvres. M. Meissen con- 
cluded from what he saw that this species of ant, 
while on its travels, is under the direction of a 
commander, though’ such “ant horses” as the 
general rides. must be rare and valuable; for he 
scarcely ever found moré than ‘one ‘mounted ant 
in a colony. ’ ‘ 








Historical... 

—John D. Champlin, who wrete “ The True 
Captain Kidd,” which appeared inthe December 
number of Harper’s Magazine, said the other 
day: “Captain Kidd did not deserve the paint 
with which he‘was painted. That article was 
written‘ to show how false isthe reputation that: 
history has given him. He was a respected and 
law-abiding citizen of New York, occupying a 





erty. His venture on the seas was undertaken 
under royal favor. -His men could not resist the 
temptation to turn’ pirates, and political condi- 
tions in New York at that time were employed to 
enmesh Kidd: Powerful agencies, seeking té in- 
volve others in hfs troubles, effected “his ruin. J 
have seen the statement occasiona'ly that possi- 
bly Kidd buried some of his treasure under one 
of the houses which he owned in New York. 
The suggestion is absurd, for Kidd never set foot 
on Manhattan Island after his piratical voyage. 
When he came back he landed at Oyster Bay. 
He took his sloop to Block Island, where his wife 
and daughter visted him. What treasure he 
buried was hidden in Gardiner’s Island and after- 
ward turned over by John Gardiner to the 
Crown.” 

—One of the most interesting pieces of ancient 
Celonial furniture in this country is the chair 
used by the president of Harvard University 
during the annual Commencement exercises in 
June. Aside from the fact that it is very old, the 
chair has the distinction of being almost the only 
one of its kind in America, so far as collectors 
have been able to discover. The President’s 
Chair, as it ts always called, has been used by 
thirteen presidents of the college and university. 
It is stoutly constructed of oak in the style known 
as “thrown” or turned, and dates back to the 
sixteenth century, so that 1t was already some- 
thing of an “antique” when it was originally 
brought over to this country by some early Puri- 
tan or. Pilgrim. 

——When Princess Charlotte entered London 
for her marriage with King George, and the coro- 
nation revels which followed it, she passed from 
Whitechapel to Islington through a prosperous 
French section known as Spitalfields. It was the 
settlement of the Huguenot refugees, who carried 
their industries as well as their religion from 
France, and planted mulberry trees in large gar- 
dens where silkworms could be fed on home- 
grown leaves. The descendants of these weavers 
were rich and prosperous in the days of George 
III., and they lived in fine old housés, with oak 

rooms and high-latticed windows close 
under the eaves where they could have light for 
working their looms. There were as many as & 
dozen Huguenot churches in the East End of 
London in the Georgian reigns, and when the 
beautiful Spitalfields Church was built, with its 
lofty spire, its bell early after sunrise, and again 
at curfew, was the signal for thousands of tndus- 
trious weavers to begin or end their labors for 


aspect and been converted 

pre ‘ erted —_ a ontemng 
——It is just one hundred and thirteen years 

since the first lifeboat was launched. Lionel Lukin, 


gardens 
Spitalfields has lost its. French 


cifile gravity of the latter is only 4.218—~instead of 
5.225, which it would be if there were no change 
‘of volume. £n other words, :7.07 ;cubic inches of 
aluminum and ‘12.07 of antimony produce 23.71 
cubic inches of alloy. 


an English coach builder of Long Island, was 
the inventor. One hundred years ago thete were 
thirty lifeboats stationed on the different soasts of 
Britain. The Royal National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion was founded in 1828. Since that day it has 
Saved forty-four thousand persons from watery 
graves. In 1849 a lifeboat capsized on the Herd 
Sands, and twenty out of a crew of twenty-four 
were-drowned. This accident caused the Duke 
of Northumberland to offer one hundred guineas 
for the best lifeboat submitted in open competi- 
tion. James Beeching of Great Yarmouth won 
the prize. Iu 1883; and again in 1887, prizes for 
the best lifeboat were Offered; but it seems im- 
possible ever to design a boat capable of with- 
Standing all the risks of a tempestuous sea. : 
——lt is most fitting that the first contribution 
to the archives of the new Florida Historical : 
Society should be a copy from the original edition = 
of Garcilasso’s “‘ The Florida of the Inca; or His- | ! 4366 Gir]’s Tucked 








Home Dressmaking. 
Hints by Way Manson. 








4366 Tucked Skirt, 


tory of the Adelantado Hernando de Soto,” and | Coat, 210 8 yrs. 
that it should come from one who has so large 


Flagler—the first of Florida historians thus comes 
from the latest maker of Florida’s history on a 
great scale—the creator of values in a part of her 
territory that was left for him as it existed in the 
time of Garcilasso. Some-account of the author of 
the book, and of the book itself, may not prove 
uninteresting. Garcilasso dela Vega, the elder, 
was one ‘of the conquistadors who associated 
themselves with Pizarro and Almagro for the 


conquest of Peru, though he was immediately in 
the company of Alonzo de Alvarado. But he 


and his friends were of good birth and seenial- 
ways:to have held themselves aloof from the 
buccaneers of Almagro and the rude soldiers 
wholooked upon Pizarro as their special chief— 
often these factions came to blows, and finally to 
murder, that only stopped at extermination: But 
always Garcilasso, De Soto, Alvarado and their 
faction stood for the decency which was mercy 
and rectitude in those days. 

——The city of Athens at the middle of the first 
century A. D. was very different from the 
Athens of the’ fifth cextury B.C. But it had 
probably lost few of its great monuments of art, 
for these the Romans preserved with care The 
central point was the splendid Acropolis, with its 
Parthenon, fits Erechtheum and other famous 
temples. What these must have been iu their 
glory no imagination can fully conceive. Take 
the very best of the ‘‘ White City ” of 1893, purge 
it of all extraneous ornament, build itin marble 
‘and set Iton a bill under a brilliant sky, and then 
you will not have Athens. 


Curtous Facts. 


—-The river span of the Brooklyn bridge is 
1595 feet long; the Forth bridge has two river 
spans, each 1710 feet long. : 
—Of the 8500 rural free delivery routes in 
operation June 30 last Iowa led with 771. The 
other States having the largest number of routes 
were: Ohio 741, Illinois 706, Indiana 654. The 
average number of pieces of mail handled on each 
of the routes each day was 132. 

_—— In case both President and Vice-President 
die or become incapable of acting, the Secretary 
of State becomes President, if eligible; after him, 
the line of succession runs through the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the At- 
torney-General, the Postmaster-General, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

——It has often been urged that man could not 
travel at a much greater speed than sixty miles 
an hour, as no driver could stand the strain upon 
the nerves. Ap experienced engineer has, how- 
ever, it is said, declared that when a man. is run- 
ning his engine at a mile a minute, he has reached 
the limit’ of mental strain, and an extra _half- 
mile a minute could not add to his task. Further, 
the same authority gives the reassuring informa- 
tion that, if a train going at 4 rate of one hundred 
miles an hour were wrecked, the consequences 
would be no worse than if the speed had been 











22 to 30 waist. 
Girl’s Tucked Coat. 4365. 

Loose-fitting, tucked coats are greatly in vogue for 

little girls and will be much worn during the season 
tocome. The stylish little model shown is made of 
pongee with trimming of heavy linen lace of the same 
shade, but all pliable materials are appropriate. 
The coat consists of fronts and back, both of which 
are tucked and stitched with corticelli silk to flounce 
depth. Over the shoulders is arranged a deep cape 
collar that is shaped with scalloped outline. The 
sleeves are in bell shape and can be slipped on and off 
withease. The right side of the coat laps over the 
left and is closed in double-breasted style with 
buttons and buttonholes. 

The quantity of material required for medium size 
(4 years) is 44 yards 21 inches wide, 4 yards 27 inches 
wide or 2} yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4365, is cut in sizes for children of 2,4 
6 and 8 years of age. 





Woman’s Tucked Skirt with Box-Piaited 
Back. 4366. 
Perforated for Dip in Front. 

Skirts made with panels at front and back, forming 
double box plaits, are among the novelties of the sea- 
son and are exceedingly becoming. The long lines 
afforded by the panels mean an effect of height, while 
the circular flounce at the sides means graceful flare. 
The stylish model given is shown in nut-brown cane 
vas, stitched with corticelli silk, but is appropriate 
to all skirting and gown materials. 

The skirt is cut with a front and back gore and cir- 
cular side portions, that are lengthened by the flounce 
Both front and back are laid in tucks, that are 
Stitched flat to flounce ;depth and fall free below, 
giving the double box-plait effect. The lower edge of 
both skirt and flounce is finished with wide tucks, 
that are arranged in groups. The closing is effected 
invisibly beneath the back plait. 

The quantity of material required for medium size 
is 10 yards 27 inches wide, 73 yards 44 inches wide or 7 
yards 52 inches wide. 

The skirt pattern, 4366, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26 
28 and 30-inch waist measure. 








4367 Woman's Cape, 4368 Misses’ Wais, 
34,38 and 42 bust. 12 to 16 yrs. 


: Woman’s Cape. 4367. 

Small capes always make desirable wraps for mild 
weather wear. The very stylish one illustrated is 
adapted both to the costume and to the separate wrap, 
but as shown is of tan colored cloth, and makes part 
of an entire suit. The stole fronts are trimmed with 
drop ornaments, but the edges and seams are simply 
machine stitched with corticelli silk. . 

The cape is cut to give the effect of a pointed yoke 


sixty miles. ; , 

— After several unsuccessful attempts and 
three years labor, the unparalleled feat of cut- 
ting a ring out of a single diamond has been ac- 
complished by the patience and skill of Mr. An- 
toine, one of the best-known lapidaries of Ant- 
werp. The ring is about three-quarters of an 
inch indiameter. ~ “= : 

——Cats and other beasts of prey reflect fifty 
times as much light from their eyes as human 
beings. 

—In Belgium there are no extensive forests 
or timber lands, and wood for all purposes must 
be imported. 

—A well-known English woman pays $4000 a 
year to be made beautiful. Her treatment lasts 
from six to seven hours every day. She is kept 
in a bath for one hour, and a dark room for four, 
and for the remainder is bandaged from head to 
foot in chemical preparations. 

—tThie so-called sword of the narwhal is in 
reality nothing but a huge tooth. It sometimes 
grows to a length of ten feet. 

—tThe wives of knights and baronets have no 
legal right to the title of ‘“‘lady.” They should 
be known as ‘“* dames.” : 

— In the colony of Queensland there are sixty 
thousand more men than women, and in New 
South Wales ninety thousand more men than 
women. : 
—About sixty thousand water-wheels are 
used for manufacturing in the United States, 
yielding 1,300,000-horse power, ur one-quarter to 
one-third of the whole power used. Of this total, 
250,000-horse power is used by the two thousand 
miils in New England. It was not until 1875 that 
the amount of steam-power used passed the 
water-power used in New England. There are 
one thousand miles of river availabie for power 
in New England, and two thousand dams. 

—A naturalist, while visiting Great S angir, 
one of those islands of the Indian ocean known 
as the Celebes or Spice Islands, found a curious 
time recorder lodged at the house of a rajah. 
Two bottles were fiymly lashed together and 
fixed in 2 wooden frame. A quantity of blank 
sand ran from one bottle into the other in just 
half an hour, and when the upper bottle was 
empty the frame was reversed. Twelve short 
sticks, marked with notches from one to twelve, 
were hung upon a string A hook was placed 
between the stick bearing the number of notches 
corresponding to the hour last struck and the one 
tobe struck next. The sentry announced the 
time by striking the hours on a large gong. 
—wWith the modern steel framing a building 
can with safety be carried to 74 times the diam 
eter of its base. Thus an ordinary business 
building could be erected to a height of 1500 feet. 
— aA herring lives the shortest time of any fish 
when taken out of water; carp and eels the great- 
est length of time. 

—North America has twenty volcanoes, Cen- 
tral America twenty-five and South America 
thirty-seven. 


Popular Science. 


—Carborundum melts only at a temperature 
far above that ordinarily generated for smelting 
ores and metals. It is therefore proposed as a 
coating for fire bricks, to be applied as a paste 
with sodium silicate, and tests have shown that a 
twelfth-inch coating protects the bricks from the 
greatest heat of ordinary work with metals. 
—tThe luminous flashes—or “signals ”—from 
Mars will be eagerly looked for during the spring 
and early summer, as it will be several years be-' 
fore the planet will be again so favorably situ- 
ated for such observations. The secretary of the 
British Astronomical Association remarks that 
these phenometia are the most interesting yet 
observed; as they indicate that the planet has 
either high snow mountains or clouds. — Ree 
—tThe diving apparatus of Signor Pino, an 
Italian engineer, consists of a kind of globular 
boat provided with delicately jointed mechanical 
arms, and with this it is practicable to reach the 
sea bed at a depth of one hundred yards, and to 
perform any «ind of work. In atest near Genoa, 
the inventor descended to the bottom and re- 
turned with the greatest ease. 

—Alloys are usually more fusible than the 
least tCusible metal contained, and they are almost 
always heavier or denser than the average of 
their uncombined ‘constituents. A remarkable 
exception to both rules is an: alloy of 18.87 per 
cent. of aluminum and. 81.13 per cent.; of auti- 
mony. Both metals melt at about 650° C., while 














the day. ‘The industry has’ disappeared, the 


at the back, and with circular portions that fall over 
the shoulders and are joined to the centre portion 
with inverted plaits at fronts and on centre back. 
The neck is finished with a flat collar that terminates 
in stole ends. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 3} yards 21 inches wide, 1§ yards 44 inches wide 
or lj-yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4367, is cut in sizes for a34, 38 and 42-° 
inch breast measure. 





Misses’ Waist. 4368. 
Fancy waists with yokes and berthas are exceed- 
ingly becoming to young girls and make a notable 
feature of the latest styles. The very pretty one 
shown is,made of louisine silk, in rose color, with 
yoke, bertha, collar and cuffs of cream Venetian lace 
and bands of rose-colored cloth stitched with corti- 
cellisilk. The fronts close invisibly and are orna- 
mented with drop buttons. All silk and wool waist- 
ing materfals and the finer cotton and linen fabries 
are, however, appropriate. 
The waist is made over a fitted lining that closes 
at the ventre front, and which is faced to form the 
back of the yoke. On this lining are arranged the 
tucked back and fronts and the front portion. of the 
yoke, which closes invisibly at the left shoulder. The 
bertha is cut in two circular portions and arranged 
over the waist on indicated lines. The sleeves are 
the fashionable ones that are tucked to the elbows 
and form soft puffs below. 
The quantity of material required fr the medium 
size (14 years) is 3g yards 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 
inches wide or 1] yards 44 inches wide, with 1 yard of 
all-over lace for yoke, bertha, collar and cuffs. 
The waist pattern, 4368, is cut in sizes.for girls of 12, 
14 and 16 years of age. 








4369 Child’s Coat, 4370 Shirt Waist, 

6 mos to 4 yrs. 34 to 42 bust. 

Child’s Cont. 4369. 

Wee children are always most effectively dressed 
when wearing long coats that completely cover the 
little frocks. The very pretty little model shown in- 
cludes the deep shoulder cape, that is so fashionable, 
and is suited to a variety of materials, but in the 
original, is of white taffeta with trimming 6f lace 
frills and insertion. : 
The coat is made with short body portions, to which 
fronts and back are attached, and closes at the centre 
front. The cape is smoothly fitted and forms’ deep 
points at front and back.. At the neck isa turn-over 
collar. The sleeves are in bishop style with straight, 
narrow cuffs. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (2 years) is 5 yards 2linches wide, 24 yards 44 
inches wide or 23 yards 52 inches wide. 
The pattern, 4369, is cut in sizes for children of 6 
months, 1, 2 and 4 years of age. 


Woman's Shirt Waist. 4370. 


Shirt waists are among the desirable things of which 
no woman ever yet had too many. The stylish model 
illustrated includes the latest features in the gradu- 
ated box plait and the wide tucks that extend to 
yoke depth. The original is made of white mercer- 
ized vesting, with dots of blue, and is trimmed with 
ornamental péarl buttons, but all watsting materials, 
cotton, linen, wool and silk are appropriate. 

The waist consists of fronts, back and plait. The 
back is plain and drawn down in gathers at the waist 
line, but the fronts are arranged to blouse slightly 
over the belt. The graduated plait is joined to the 
right edge and is hooked over. invisibly onto the left. 
The sleeves a¥e.ghe new ones that fit smoothly at the 
shoulders, gt form wide puffs over the narrow 

straight cuf—. At the néck is a stoek cut with the 

fashionable clerical point. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4g yards 21 inches wide, 4 yards 27 inches wide, 
24 yards 32 inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide. 

The waist pattern, 4370, is cut in sizes for 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
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lingw gives full details of the 
The questions as 


reparation o 
details nevessary for any grower to Enow who wishes to follow the meth 4 
ked by Mr. Collingwood of these practical growers elicited answers that bear directly on 


s that 


. ‘ — to on the a 
peaches, apples, pears, strawberries, goose 

r the ground, fertilizing, setting out, culti 

od ve made sect 


SEND FOR LATEST PAMPHLETS, 1903, ENTITLED | 


ALSO FOR FERTILIZERS AND FRUIT. 


“FERTILIZERS AND FRUIT,” by H. W. args ey Under this latter title Mr. Collingwood has written a series 
of articles inthe Rural New Yorker, descriptive of his v 
Hudson River, New York, of grapes, 


rominent and sucessful growers. on the 
es, blackberries, curraatee etc. Mr. Col- 
+ pruning, and all practical 
on so famous for success 


in fruit growing. 
each phase of the subject, and furnish the best practical experience, and also bring out the principles that underlie successful 


fruit culture, and which are applicable in a less or 
to growers of fruit on all classes of soils, particulurly peaches and grapes. One pe 
terviews, as rélated by Mr. Collingwood, is the great importance of developing the highest fruiting power, notonly in quantity, 
but in quality of fruit, lusciousness, high color, early m 
trees and shrubs, freedom of disease, healthy, vigorous stamina, ‘without any tendency to excessive wood growth. 





STRAWBERRIES, STRAWBERRY PLANTS, SMALL FRUITS, ASPARAGUS, CABBAGES, POTATOES AND GENERAL TRUCK CROPS FOR MARKET. 


Thinnest, lightest,poor soils brought up into good condition with large profits from start. Experience in some cases of 25 years and over. Some extracts from “Fertilizer Farming Up to Date,” “Rural New Yorker’ etc. byH. W.Collingwood, Editor ‘‘The Rural NewYorker.”’ 
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degree to all sections, and we believe this book will prove valuable - (= 
int that is especially emphasized in these in- 
urity, good shipping qualities, and at the same time full vigor of vine, 


Dr. F. M. HEXxAMER, in the American Agriculturist. 


GENERAL FARMING 





G.H 
J. S. Nason, Westboro...!: 
U. G. Groff, Amherst. 
_C. G. Burnham, Holyoke. 
E. O. Pratt, Clinton. 
C. W. Lord & Son, Winchendon. 
Lamson & Trowbridge, Marlboro. 
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SEND FOR LATEST PAMPHLET, 1903, ENTITLED, 
—————————_—————————— 


A review of practical experience covering twen 


“FERTILIZER FARMING,” by 
farms of successful truckers, growers 0 
the highest praise of the leading agricultural journals, I¢ is 


Increase Yield from only 400 Ibs. per acre Potato Fertilizer 


Mr. J. S. VAN EATON, Xenia, Ohio, reports: ‘‘Season 1902 used the Mapes Potato Manure on four 


acres of potatoes, planting three varieties.’’ 
Yield in bushels computed per acre: 


H. 
cabbages, ca’ 


. 
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FERTILIZER FARMING UP TO DATE. 


The Poorest, Light, Sandy Soils Brought Up to High Fertility with PROFIT FROM THE START. 


ty to twenty-five years on varied soils, from almost 
pure sand to medium heavy loam, without stable manure, only the Mapes Complete Manures used, with pro- 
fit from the start, and the lands found to be steadily improving in fertility and yielding increased profits. 
These farmers and special crop growers are among the most successful in the country. 


W. hegre Po ye editor of ‘“‘ The Rural New Yorker.”’ An account ot Visits to 
uliflower, potatoes, etc., on Long Island. This pamphlet has received 
thoroughly practical ' aed 


R. F. M. HEXAMER, editor of ‘* The American Agriculturist,’’ wrote of “‘ Fertilizer Farming ’ ° in 1892: ‘* The reading 


D 
of this little book is as fascinating as a first-class novel, and yet there is not a particle of fiction or theorizing about it. It is 
simply a clear statement of solid facts. Any one who will take the trouble to visit the farming districts of Long Island, and 
will find hundreds of farmers who do not hesitate to declare that they owe their 
Mapes Fertilizers, and that they would never think of attempting to farm with- 


will stop at the most thrifty looking farm 


good crops and success mainly to the use 0 


out them.” 


1899, 1897, 1896, ete. 








barrels of apples we picked were nearly all from the trees that we fertilized; the other trees had only a 
few apples on them. We spread the fertilizer in a circle of about 20 feet, using 20 pounds per tree.”’ 


Yields, Season 1902. 


- $e@ pamphlets for further details. 


Potato 
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Reports of visits to these farms by Mr. H. W. Collingwood, editor of the ‘‘ Rural New Yorker,’’ in the years 1902, 1901, 
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Boyden Bros., Conway. 


Damond:& Gould Co., Fitchbarg;,,;.; 
Wiliam F. Fletcher, South wick. 
Lyon Bros. postbameseee a 

C F. Watts, Littleton: Common. 






» Savin Fs » Southboro. 
W. F. Fillmore, Three Rivers. 


ope Gaal Westfield. 
. G. Walker, Willidmstown. 
minster Hardware Co., Leominster. 


.F. e & Co., Athol. 
F. E. Mole, Adams. 


CHEMICALS .° 


0..C. le 

W.:A; Moore, Mil ° \iee'hds A, Brewer, Great Barrington. 

YW Wateon, Moore's G me Niches tington. | 
ee son. Ouray aaa Bo le, Huntington. . 


AND .* CLOVER — THIRD SERIES. 
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: 0 A. Cowee, Hudson. 

ittafield. Sunderland Onion and Fertilizer Co., South 

oa Sunderland, Whately and North 
eld. 


Variety No.1 Variety No.2 Variety No3 ae ee ees ! : 
Mapes Potato, 400 Ibs_._...-..-------- 199.50 218.10 163.00 Eighteen acres Potatees yield 2,200 barrels, equal to 305 bushels per acre. Two and one-half acres 
sneha teases x qacanecene smear eid _—, re peed Potatoes yield 925 barrels, equal to 411 bushels per acre. Several crops 350 to over 400 bushels per acre 
Increase in bushels--._-------. 93.30 76.00 97.50 i on ~_ as usually one yet yes on per acre, wheat, Timothy, clover and corn follow, makinga (C= 
is gi i . on th . of 266} bushels, or an f 884 bushel . My total plant- | Totation of some five years. The fertilizer is used mainly on the ‘‘money”’ crop, potatoes. = 
ing Pig ogee hey say “increased yield “was easly” upward 350, bushels. Cost’ of fertil mer with treight, $24.50. The grower of the eighteen acre piece of potatoes, yield 305 bushels per acre, used of the Mapes 
Potatoes at digging season were worth 40c., now 60c. Have sold but few so that with no future losses [ estimate a large profit. Manures the past season. 1902: ae eS ae ” = 
FIFTY ACRES IN. POTATOES. Mapes Catbage Manu Sse os Ses: ai DR A A TOT 100 tone 
Messrs. Geo. M. Hewlett & Co., Merrick, L. I., Season 1902, report total yield, 12,500 bushels of Mapes Fruit.and Vine Manure for strawberries... _-_______._.. 55 tons ~= 
superior quality. Oaly the Mapes Manure used. Mapes Vegetable Manure for string beans ----.----..---.......-...------- 25 tons = 
Another grower used the past season : = 
APPLE ORCHARDS. = For asparagus, 165 acres .——.---.-----.------.------ OP ae oe CN 250 tons = 
A grower writes: ‘We have 600 trees on the farm in New Baltimore, N.Y. But three tons of the WI ee et = 
‘Mapes Complete Manure, 10 per cent. Potash,’ were used on only about one-half of the trees. 1,600 Shipped, 1901, of cabbage, from seven acres, over 3,500. barrels, with 1,000 barrels left uncut. = 
Branch, 242 State Street ? THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO 60 P 143 LIBERTY STREET G 
HARTFORD, CONN. a | a NEW YORK. 
; —— SELLING AGENTS FOR MASSACHUSETTS: — 
ai i: | h Breck & (C tion), 47-54 H. Clapp, ] -.... . ,| Lester R. Maynard, South Berlin. L. C. Hall, Lowell. A. . . 
Ellison, Haverhill, | “Noh Mark r sreet, Connery on), Gri Slats Se hal ¥} i iD r ne Willi South Framingham. ..C McCray, Monson BS Eile tant — . = 
ee en veces” | Soth Re SRM er alad A et = 5 


J. F. Robinson & Co., Ware. = 
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The Horse. 


Points of a Good Horse. 

The size of horses does not indicate the 
strength and constitution. Quality through- 
out and firmness of bone are more important 
than size. 

The muscular fibre must be fine and dense, 
with well-rounded development in every 

A good nervous system gives vital power, 
spirit and prompt action without the use of 
the whip. 

A horse with oblique pasterns is less 
liable to concussion and lameness in the 
joints of the legs. The body must be well 
rounded, but deep, not flat ribbed. 

Low at the flank, with narrow space be- 
tween the ribs and hip. The legs must be 
well set under the body, front and rear. A 
mild, full eye is a sign of good disposition. 

‘A straight face line, thin, large nostrils, 
low windpipe, are all signs of desirable 
qualities. 
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. Latest Horse Census. 

In Maine there are 108,573 horses, valued 
at an average of $81.34 each. In New Hamp- 
shire thenumber is 54,007 and average value 
$77.83; Vermont, 86,517, valued at $72.24 
each; Massachusetts, 70,875, at $82.39; 
Rhode Island, 10,759, at $91.24; Connecticut, 
51,737, at $78.72; New York, 618,909, at 
$89.46; Pennsylvania, 578,247, at $81.38. 
These are official estimates recently made 
public. : 

New Jersey leads in average value, its 
94,287 horses being worth $95.93 each. 
Rhode Island is the only other common- 
wealth which values its horses at over $90 
éach. Texas is ahead in ownership of mules, 
having 407,161, or nearly twice as many as 
Missouri, which stands second on the mule 
list. New Jersey again leads in the average 
valuation column, its mules being worth 





$103.22 each. Florida stands first ong 


the Southern States in the average ue of 
its mules, at $95.64, and Maryland comes 
next with $94.51. The value of a mule in 
Texas is said to be $51.24 and in Missouri 
$20 more. 

The average value of mules is given at 
about $10 per head greater than average 
value of horsesin the United States. The 
total number of horses is 16,557,373 and their 
value over one billion dollars. 


<> 





A report, based on experiments, has been 
issued by the English departmental com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the com- 
munication of the infection of glanders. 
Their experiments were directed to two 
issues. In the first place, they desired to 


Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe, Speedy, and Positive Care 
Thesafest. Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all Hnaments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from 
and Ca RSEDES ALL CA +4 
OR FIRING. to produce soar or blemish 
ever bottle is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price 61.50 per bottle, b ghd ts. or sent 
«A express, charges paid, with full for 
use 


° eed wi e circulars. 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS ee Cleveland. O. 











ascertain whether an apparently healthy 


capable of infecting other horses with 
glanders under ordinary circumstances. 
The conclusion in this connection is that 
such a horse is capable of infecting others, 
but that the risk is slight, as only one out 
of eight healthy horses, placed in a stable 
with an apparently healthy reactor, became 
infected, In the second place, the ques- 
tion to. determine was whether an appar- 
ently healthy horse’ that at: one time has 
reacted to mallein, bat has ceased to do so, 
can spread glanders. The conclusion is that 
such a horse cannot infect other horses, pro- 
vided that at least two months elapsed 
between the last two mallein tests. An 
important fact brought out is that the disease 
may be given to swine, horses or men even if 
there is no cut in the skin, since the germs 
may work into the system. if placed in con- 
tact with the eyes. Thorough washing the 
eyes with water, however, was found to in- 
variably prevent any ill effects of disease 
germs applied to those sensitive organs, 


ee 





A German agriculturist ad vocates steeping 
and fermenting oats for horses as a means 
of giving the greatest nutritive power. 
His method is to have three troughs, each 
holding enough for a day’s ration. The 
oats being put in the first one, hot water, is 
poured over them, and the whole is. well 
stirred. After standing about six hours the 
water is drawn off and the oats left to swell 
and ferment. Another troughful is fixed in 
the same way the next day, and another on 
the third day, when the first troughful, hav- 
ing stood for forty-eight hours, is ready to 
be fed out and the trough refilled. He 
claims that this gives the most nutritive 
value. 


Good Roads Appreciated. 
Beyond the question of a doubt the farm- 
ers.of our State fully appéciate that bad 
roads mean empty benches in the school- 
house, a light attendance at church, assist 
in keeping friends apart, robs the social 
hour of many a pleasant evening, depletes 
the town treasury and the individual purse 
and always raisestaxes, § °° | 
Good roads mean a full and punctual at- 
tendance at school, a happy and prosperous 
church with pastor and people in close 
relationship in the church and in the home, 
an inspiration to neatness with more lawn 
and less mowing land near. the house, and 
the farmer’s tools removed froin God’s cow- 
shed to a proper covering; the brush hook 
is made to sing a merry lay on the margins 
of the road, the well are made happy and 
the ill are made well; in fact, all nature 
presents a new face. With good roads the 
artist in any line of home building finds 
emp'oyment; every town’s grand list will ‘be 
appreciated when the State has established 
its improved highways, and the tax bill will 
be thereby lessened. Thus the individual 
is benefited, and with the benefit that comes 
to the individual will come the prosperity of 
the town, the county, the State and the 
nation.—James B. McDonald, Connecticut 
Road Commissioner. 
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Cottonseed meal, according to a recent re- 
port of Prof. J. B. Lindsey of the Massachu- 
setts ExperimentStation, is reasonably pure 
and reliable as sold in Massachusetts mar- 








"kets. Practically all of the twenty samples 


analyzed came very close to the guaranteed 


horse which reacts to the mallein test 1s}, 


“masters as can be reached the next 














TOMATO HOUSE TWO WEEKS AFTER SETTING. 


See descriptive article. 





forty-three per cent. of protein. and nine 
per cent. of fat: The analysis varied from 
42.11 per'cent. protein to 43.43 per cent. All 
but three or four were above the guaranteed 
forty-three per cent, in fat, varying from 
7.0 per cent. to 11.73 per cent. But only two 
samples were, below eight per cent., while 
six wereabove six per cent. The above isa 
gratifying showing, since it indicates little, 
if any, adulterated meal now in the market. 





Free Delivery Weather Service. 

In’ co-operation with the Postoffice De- 
partment, Prof. Willis L. Moore, chief 
United States Weather Bureau, has lately 
inaugurated a new system of disseminating 
the weather forecasts throughout the rural 
districts of the United States.; Each night 
a forecast is made for the succeeding two 
days. This is printed on slips, which are 
then mailed about midnight to such post- 


morning. The carriers of the rural free 
delivery then distribute them to the families 
along their routes. In this: way, in most 
localities reached, the forecasts are received 
some ten hours earlier than woujd be possi- 
bie in any other way. . Thia system has now 
been in operation a year. Some ten thou- 
sand families are being served and with the 
extension of the system, this number will 
doubtless be largely increased. It is prob- 
ably the best method yet devised for furnivh- 
ing the forecasts to a class of people most 
interested in them. . While 


os 


and maritime interests have always re- 


ceived good service, owing to their nearness 





to Weather Bureaa stations, the agricalt- 


ural districts have not fared as well on ac- 
count of: the difficulty of reaching them. 
The widespread introduction of the rural 
free delivery has, however, opened a way 
to give to the farmers and smal] towns 
the benefits which the cities have here- 
tofore largely received. It is the desire of 
the section director to hear from the post- 
masters of rural free delivery centres that 
do not now receive the forecasts and would 
like them. ‘In all cases where the mail 
facilities are‘such that the forecasts can be 
received in season to make them of benefit, 
they will be immediately furnished upon 
the receipt. of a request to that effect. 


Good Results from Swamp Muck. 


Some time ago articles appeared in agri- 
cultural papers claiming that there are no 
great fertilizing properties in muck, that its 
only value is as.an absorbent, and that 
other material just.as good could be ob- 
tained with less labor and expense. When 
I was a boy, and worked at home on the 
farm, my father was a firm believer in muck. 
He had a finemnck bed, and drew out hun- 
dreds.of loads yearly, and used it with good 
results on a stony hill farm in one of the 
back towns of Vermont. It was used in 
various ways mixea with barnyard manure, 
in the hog pen and by itself. 

A piece of run-out mowing had been in 
grass for many years until it would not pro- 
duce fifteen cuts of hay per acre, and forty 

js of muck, which had been drawn from 
pitin August and left for the winter 
frost to work on, were spread on an acre of 
this land in May. it was then plowed and 








well harrowed, then furrowed, and ten loads 
of the muck put in the hills and plantedo 
corn. The result was an extra yield of corn 
and fodder. The next year the lot was 
sowed with wheat and grass seed; a fine 
crop of wheat was:harvested. For a num- 


ber of years the field produced a fine crop of | 


hay, no other fertilizer having been added. 

If muck could produce such results then, 

why not now? C. C. WHITNEY. 
East Bethel, Vt. 
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. Creamery Butter-Making. 


As soon as drawn from the cow, the milk 
is submerged in deep, covered cans in cold 
water, where it remains for the cream to 
rise. I think this method better than the 
separator. When the milk is drawn off the 
cream is taken in large cans to the cream- 
ery, poured into the large vats, so arranged 
that it can be tempered and ripened to any 
degree desired, then drawn into the revolv- 
ing square box oak churn which turns forty 
five times a minute. When the cream 
is 64°, it takes about forty-five minutes 
to bring it to the granule stage. It is 
washed with pure, soft spring water, then 
salted and revolved a short time, taken 
out with ladles upon the worker, where it is 
brought tothe desired condition. It is then 
printed in moulds and placed in state to 
cool, when it is wrapped in parchment 
paper and placed in trays that fit the trunks 
in which they are placed when ready: for 
shipment. The butter is never touched ex- 
cept with paddles. A. M. Lyman. 

Montague, Mass. 


‘prevent accidents, was tied into a lo; 


Growing Hothouse Tomatoes. 


High prices for hothouse tomatoes are 
causing some inquiry as to the conditions of 
growing the crop. The profits of the winter 
crop this year, however, have not been as 
large as they appear. Coal was scarce and 
high, and tomatoes require for best results 
to be kept ata high temperature; at night 
about 70°, and a little higher by day when 
sunlight aids the furnaces. On many days 
the temperature will at times reach sum- 
mer temperatures, which will be sw much 
the better for the crop. ‘ 

Now that coal is more plenty, a good many 
houses will be filled with tomatoes, which 
set now will grow during a time of the 
year when the sun runs high and the cost 
of fuel is much less than for the winter 
crop. Many growers plant to lettuce in 
winter and follow in the spring with cucum- 
bers or tomatoes. Several of the experi- 
ment stations have tried the tomato crop, 
and it is to be noted that all seem to have 
found it successful and profitable, from 
which fact the beginner ought to take cour- 
age. By permission of Alvin C. Beal of the 
experiment station at Urbana, IIl.,a sum- 
mary is given of the station’s experience 
with hothouse tomatoes in 1902, also illus- 
trations showing a potted plant ready to set 
and the interior of the house with the crop 
under full headway. 

STARTING THE CROP. 

Rich,"mellow soil seems to be best if th 
plants are pinched back as they should | 
at five feetin length. Forcing tomatoes, «* 
is known, are vine-like sorts, and a: 
trained on cords along the sides of t!: 
house like cucumbers. The spring ¢') 
was set in successive lots, March 25to A) 
10, the plants having been raised from s*:' 
sown the last of December and plants }): 
in 34-inch pots the last of February. |: - 
lard and Best of All seemed to give )- 
Satisfaction. 

The plant benches were six inches ‘|: 
and filled with rich soil, half loam and !: 
well-rotted compost. It may be noted |: 
that the New Jersey station obtained 
results from chemical fertilizers for ! 
house tomatoes. Mr. Beal applies 
ashes twice after plants were in full bes! 
Plants were set 18x24 inches. In water: 
care was taken to wet the soil throug! 
bat not to overdo the matter. 


TRAINING. 


Plants were trained to from one to !! 
stems, and a strand of twine was run '' 
the base of each plant to a point on the - 
bar as near overhead as possible, whe: 
was tied toa nail, while the lower e"' 


wire, which passed through the soil an‘! ‘' 
crack in the bottom of the bench, wh« . 
was made fast. This furnished a ne: - . 
secure support. The plants were tied | 
with raffia at intervals of abouta foot. >! 
times the plants are simply twined abou! °'” 
p but in this method the plants °°" 

‘down under their load of fruit. When 
down, the plants are more likely t) '° 
broken when picking the fruit, an! «°- 
tainly they do not look so well as “!°” 
they are properly tied up. The syste" of 
training used affords the plant all the oa 
and air possible. The fruits set even!) *" 
the crop iseasily gathered. To admit 10’” 
light the larger leaves were clipped back 
one-half their length. ‘All side shoots were 
pinched out as they appeared. 
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